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CHAPTER  I. 


Miss  Philena  looked  up.  It  wasn’t  in 
nature  to  expect  her  to  hold  her  gaze  to  the 
blue  stocking  she  was  laboriously  heeling  off, 
with  that  voice  ringing  in  her  ears.  However, 
she  said  nothing,  being  used  to  keeping  her 
tongue  between  her  teeth. 

“ Do  you  know  ? ” came  at  last,  a direct  ques- 
tion. 

“ I s’pose  he  hasn’t  got  home  from  the  mill.” 

“ You  s’pose.  Well,  if  I had  him  here  now, 
he’d  know  better’n  to  l’iter  over  that  job. 
When’d  he  start  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! something  more’n  an  hour  ago.”  Miss 
Philena  leaned  forward  in  her  high-backed 
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rocker  to  get  a leisurely  view  of  the  corner 
clock. 

“ Humph  ! ” It  was  more  of  a grunt  than  an 
exclamation,  and  the  speaker  thrust  his  hard 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  walked  to  the  one 
window  yielding  a view  of  the  road.  Beside 
the  thoroughfare,  occasionally  furnishing  bits  of 
pictures,  constantly  changing  as  the  pedestrians 
and  the  few  people  with  vehicles  passed,  there 
was  not  much  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
inmate  of  Joel  Slocum’s  home,  housed  on  a mid- 
winter day.  A few  gnarled  apple-trees  in  a 
corner  of  the  house-lot  shook  their  ragged 
branches  in  the  wind,  twisting  themselves  into 
various  distortions  and  affording  but  scanty 
shelter  for  the  score  or  more  of  hungry  fowls, 
who  fluffed  out  their  feathers  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  keep  warm  under  them.  Now  and 
then  a lean  and  ill-favored  cur  would  diversify 
matters  by  rushing  down  from  the  old  porch  to 
bark  and  show  all  his  teeth  at  them.  When 
they  scattered  in  all  directions,  the  dog  would 
go  slowly  back  to  throw  himself  down  again  on 
the  porch-floor  to  watch  them  reassemble.  At 
such  times  there  would  be  a temporary  excite- 
ment within  doors,  and  Miss  Philena  would 
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catch  herself  peering  out  of  the  window  for  any 
chance  guest.  But  such  personages  rarely  ap- 
peared, and  soon  all  things  settled  down  to  a 
dead  level  again. 

The  house,  square  and  roomy,  had  in  its  time 
been  a fine  old  family  mansion.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  it  ever  brilliantly  lighted  at 
night,  or  overflowing  with  life  in  the  day  time. 
Yet  such  had  been  the  case  even  in  Joel  and 
Philena  Slocum’s  youth.  But  that  was  long 
since  ; and  the  brother  and  sister,  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  who  chose  to  remain 
in  New  England,  had  gradually  withdrawn 
from  people,  and,  as  a natural  sequence,  losing 
interest  in  others,  had  at  last  lost  enthusiasm 
for  their  own  especial  life-work,  and  instead  of 
keeping  the  farm  and  homestead  up  to  its  for- 
mer air  of  opulent  content,  had  let  the  one  run 
down  through  lack  of  work,  and  had  shut  the 
other  up,  one  room  after  another,  till  now,  the 
only  apartments  used  were  the  kitchen  and  two 
bedrooms  if  we  except  a small  room  in  the  ell, 
for  Rob. 

“ That  boy  grows  worse  and  worse,”  growled 
Joel,  again  going  to  the  window.  “ It’s  be- 
cause we  let  him  have  his  head  so  much.” 
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Miss  Philena  folded  her  knitting-work  with 
extreme  deliberateness.  “You’re  gettin’  ner- 
vous,,5  she  said.  “We  might  as  well  have 
tea,”  and  she  proceeded  to  get  out  of  her  chair, 
an  operation  always  attended  with  difficulty 
after  sitting  long. 

Joel  regarded  her  with  disfavor.  “You 
grow  stiffer  every  day,”  he  observed,  not  minc- 
ing matters. 

“ I s’pose  I do,”  she  answered  coolly  ; “that’s 
natural,  I’m  sure.  We’re  neither  of  us  young, 
brother.” 

Joel  winced.  Any  allusion  to  his  age  always 
made  him  testy.  “Well,  where’s  that  boy,  I 
sh’d  like  to  know,”  he  repeated. 

“ So  sh’d  I,”  responded  his  sister,  “ but  I 
ain’t  going  to  growl  and  grumble  over  it.  Why 
don’t  you  take  hold  and  do  something  to  help 
the  time  along?  You  might  set  the  table  for 
once.” 

“ That’s  woman’s  work,”  said  Joel. 

“ S’posin’  ’tis,”  said  Miss  Philena,  “ it’s  bet- 
ter’n  no  work,  in  my  opinion.”  With  that  she 
disappeared  in  the  buttery. 

Somebody  whistling  along  the  road  now 
drew  Joel’s  attention,  and  he  peered  eagerly 
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through  the  gathering  darkness  to  catch  sight 
of  the  figure  advancing  toward  the  house.  A 
boy  presently  turned  in  between  the  tall  granite 
posts  where  in  olden  time  there  had  been  a 
gateway,  and  whistling  away  at  the  merriest 
of  tunes,  leaped  over  the  old  porch,  and  threw 
open  the  door,  showing  a ruddy  face,  and  clear 
blue  eyes. 

“ Halloo ! ” said  Joel,  hurrying  forward  from 
the  window,  “ where  have  you  been  this  long 
time,  Rob  ? ” 

“ To  the  mill,”  said  the  boy.  “ Aunt  Philena 
sent  me  down  there  with  the  corn,  but  it’s 
shut  up.  Mr.  Griggs  is  sick.” 

“ Sick ! Griggs  sick  ? ” cried  Joel  with  inter- 
est. “ What’s  the  matter  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I asked  ’em  over  at  the 
house,  and  they  didn’t  any  of  ’em  know.  He 
had  a chill  this  morning,  they  said,  and  he 
coughs.  That’s  all  they  told  me,  anyway.  Is 
supper  ready?”  turning  his  hungry  young  eyes 
around  for  the  usual  preparations  for  that  meal. 

“No,  ’tisn’t,”  said  his  uncle  shortly;  “and 
’twon’t  be  for  you  in  a good  while.  Where’s 
your  bag  of  corn  ? ” 

“ I left  it  at  the  mill,”  said  Rob. 
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“ I thought  you  said  the  mill  was  shut  up,” 
said  Joel  sharply. 

“So  it  was.  But  I know  where  there’s  a 
hole  in  the  back  shed,  so  I slipped  the  corn-bag 
in  there,  instead  of  carrying  it  home.  And  to- 
morrow I can  run  down  and  see  if  the  mill  is 
going  again.  Likely  enough  somebody’ll  run 
it,  if  Mr.  Griggs  can’t.” 

“ You’re  likely  enough  with  your  opinions,” 
snarled  Joel ; “for  a boy  of  fourteen,  I must  say 
you  have  about  as  many  as  I ever  see.  You’d 
no  right  to  leave  that  bag  without  leave,  over 
to  Griggses.” 

The  boy  made  no  reply  to  this.  He  was 
well  accustomed  to  blame ; a little  more  or  less 
made  small  difference,  and  he  now  busied  him- 
self in  speculations  of  the  liveliest  sort  as  to  the 
probable  time  of  the  supper,  the  preparations 
for  which  his  practiced  ear  told  him  were  well 
under  way,  judging  from  various  sounds  ema- 
nating from  the  buttery.  At  last  Aunt  Philena 
appeared,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  wooden 
bread  plate  with  its  usual  supply  of  carefully 
trimmed  slices,  and  in  the  other  the  remains  of 
a cold  meat  pie. 

“You  home, Rob?”  she  remarked, by  way  of 
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welcome,  as  she  set  these  down  on  the  table. 
“ There,  pull  this  out,  and  lay  the  cloth.” 

“ He’s  left  the  bag  o’  corn  over  to  Griggses,” 
complained  her  brother.  “ Now  what’ll  you 
do,  pray  tell,  for  your  meal  ? ” 

“ Left  the  bag  of  corn  over  to  Griggses,”  re- 
peated Miss  Philena.  So  the  explanation  had 
to  be  gone  over  again.  All  this  while  Rob  was 
setting  the  table  briskly,  and  trying  hard  not 
to  catch  whiffs  of  the  pie,  it  made  him  so  very 
impatient  to  have  a taste  of  it. 

Aunt  Philena  said  nothing.  It  wasn’t  her 
way  when  irritated,  but  at  last  seated  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  rather  scanty  board. 

“ Come,  Joel,”  she  said,  “ supper’s  ready.  Do 
hurry,  so  we  can  get  through  and  the  dishes 
can  be  done  up.  Get  into  your  place,  Rob.” 
“Rob  isn’t  coming  to  supper,”  declared  his 
uncle,  hurrying  over  to  drop  into  his  chair  op- 
posite his  sister.  “ A boy  who  can  be  so  long 
over  an  errand  like  that,  and  then,  to  cap  all, 
can  leave  a bag  o’  corn  that’s  intrusted  to  him, 
out  of  his  hand,  ain’t  fit  to  set  by  to  supper 
with  us.  Go  to  bed,  Rob!”  He  turned  to 
him  sharply.  “Here, light  your  candle,  and  get 
along  off  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


A NEW  PLAN, 


OB  went  slowly  up-stairs,  opened  the 


^ door,  and  went  in.  He  set  the  candle 
down  on  the  deal  table  that  served  him  for 
bureau,  wash-stand,  and  all  toilet  arrange- 
ments, threw  off  his  clothes,  blew  out  the 
flickering  light,  and  got  into  bed. 

“ I ought  to  know  how  it  seems  to  go  hungry 
to  bed,”  he  observed  philosophically  to  himself 
as  he  huddled  down  under  the  comforters,  “but 
somehow  to-night  it  hurts  worse  than  ever.” 

The  old  stairs  creaked.  At  first  Rob  paid 
no  attention  to  the  noise.  One  rat  more  or  less 
made  but  little  difference ; and  despite  the 
pain  and  hollowness  in  his  lower  regions,  the 
boy  was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy.  Presently 
the  latch  was  lifted,  and  as  he  raised  his  aston- 
ished head,  he  saw  Aunt  Philena’s  cap-frill 
rounding  the  door.  She  held  a tray  in  one 
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hand.  Involuntarily  Rob’s  nose  wrinkled,  while 
his  hungry  mouth  twitched. 

Aunt  Philena  came  in  deliberately,  put  her 
candle  down  by  the  side  of  Rob’s  extinguished 
one,  then  brought  the  tray  over  to  the  bedside. 

“ Goodness  me  ! ” — she  could  not  help  shiver- 
ing, pulling  up  her  shawl  a bit  closer  around 
her  thin  neck  with  her  free  hand  — “ it’s  going 
to  be  a cold  night.  There  ! hold  your  knees 
up.  I’ll  set  the  tray  on  ’em.” 

Rob’s  eyes  glistened.  Yes,  there  was  a 
generous  wedge  of  the  meat  pie,  and  a bowl  of 
milk ! 

“ Oh ! now  that’s  awful  good  of  you,”  he 
cried,  picking  up  the  pie,  and  without  the  pre- 
liminary 6f  a knife  or  fork,  he  set  his  firm, 
white  teeth  into  its  midst. 

Aunt  Philena  watched  him  grimly.  Pres- 
ently the  plate  was  clean  of  all  crumbs,  and 
every  drop  of  milk  out  of  the  bowl.  Then 
Rob  huddled  down  again  under  the  bed  clothes, 
only  leaving  out  two  astonished  blue  eyes  to 
stare  at  her. 

“I’ll  have  to  talk  quick,”  said  Aunt  Philena, 
shivering  again  in  spite  of  herself,  “ for  it’s  as 
cold  up  here  as  some  folks’  hearts.  Got  enough 
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clothes,  Rob?”  She  passed  her  bony  fingers 
over  the  patched  quilt. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  the  boy,  wriggling  in  a 
comforted  way.  “ Oh  ! that  pie  was  so  good,” 
and  he  smacked  his  lips.  “I’m  warm  enough 
when  I’m  in,  Aunt.”  Then  he  waited  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say. 

“ He  gets  more  unreasonable  every  day,” 
said  Aunt  Philena  abruptly,  and  pointing  to- 
ward the  floor  to  indicate  the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  the  homestead  below  stairs.  “ If  things 
go  on  in  this  way,  I don’t  know  where  we’ll 
end,  Rob.” 

Rob,  not  understanding  quite  what  to  reply 
to  this,  wisely  said  nothing. 

“ Pm  sick  and  tired  of  it,”  she  said  at  last, 
astonished  at  herself  for  furnishing  such  a 
flow  of  confidence,  “ and  something  has  got  to 
be  done.  But  I’m  beat  if  I know  what.” 

Still  Rob  said  not  a word. 

“You’re  old  enough  now  to  understand  some 
things,  Rob.  When  you  were  fourteen  I made 
up  my  mind  I’d  tell  you.  Your  mother,  if  she’d 
lived,  would  have  had  her  rights  here  the  same 
as  he  and  I have ; now  she’s  dead,  they’re 
yours.” 
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The  boy  sat  straight  up  in  bed  now,  the 
clothes  tossed  back  from  his  young  shoulders 
that  had  lost  all  fear  of  the  cold,  the  light  flash- 
ing from  his  bright  blue  eyes,  and  every  nerve 
strained  to  catch  the  astonishing  news. 

“ Your  uncle  don’t  mean  to  cheat  you,  ’tisn’t 
that,”  she  went  on  with  a tightening  of  the 
thin  lips,  as  if  a pain  had  suddenly  seized  her 
at  some  unwelcome  thought  — “ but  it  is  cheat- 
ing you,  all  the  same,  out  of  an  education,  that 
will  stand  you  in  stead  by  and  by,  better  than 
this  land  and  homestead  that  will  all  be  yours, 
of  course.” 

“ O,  Aunt!  ” cried  Rob,,  springing  forward  to 
lay  his  brown  hand  on  her  long  fingers,  “if 
Uncle  Joel  will  only  let  me  go  to  school,  he 
may  have  all  the  rest  of  my  share  in  the  prop- 
erty. I don’t  want  it.” 

Aunt  Philena  smiled  grimly,  the  thin  lips  re- 
laxing against  their  will.  “ You’ll  want  every 
bit  of  the  property  when  it  comes  time  for  you 
to  have  it,”  she  said.  “You  won’t  find  it  hard 
to  use  it,  dwindled  down  as  it  has,  Rob.  I can 
remember  this  place  actually  rolling  in  plenty, 
the  house  full  of  people,  and  everybody  happy.” 
She  set  her  lips  together  hard  now,  and  fell 
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into  a train  of  reverie,  from  which  the  boy, 
awakened  to  eager  aspirations,  found  it  difficult 
to  rouse  her. 

“ One  thing  is  settled,”  at  last  she  said, 
slowly,  “ you  are  to  go  to  school.”  The  boy 
gave  an  exclamation  of  delight.  “ How  it  can 
be  managed,  I don’t  yet  see.  But  you  and  I 
will  keep  our  own  counsel,  and  go  right  on  just 
the  same.  And  I don’t  doubt  the  plan  will  come 
to  me.  Any  way,  you  go  to  school.  There, 
lie  down  now,  Rob,  and  go  to  sleep.”  She 
rose,  gathered  up  the  dish  and  bowl  that  had 
been  shaken  off  the  tray,  and,  picking  up  her 
candle,  went  out,  leaving  the  boy  still  sitting 
erect  in  the  bed,  with  starry  eyes  peering  into 
a future  suddenly  ablaze  with  hope. 

Rob  went  down  stairs  early  the  next  morning, 
like  a new  boy.  Mechanically,  he  went  through 
the  chores  that,  under  his  uncle’s  arrangement, 
grew  a little  heavier  each  day.  But  this  winter 
morning  they  did  not  press.  Rob  had  other 
thoughts  than  complaining  ones  as  he  made 
the  kitchen  fire,  fed  the  few  animals  that 
belonged  to  the  dwindled  farm,  and  accom- 
plished the  other  things  that  were  necessary  to 
set  the  household  in  running  order  for  the  day. 
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And  when  the  big  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  he 
was  surprised  for  once  to  find  the  meal  had 
come  too  soon  for  him,  and  he  went  in  and 
took  his  place,  fairly  aglow  with  light  and 
happiness. 

“You  are  late,”  growled  Uncle  Joel,  by  way 
of  morning  greeting.  And  then  he  stopped  at 
sight  of  the  boy’s  face.  “ Humph  ! it  does  you 
good  once  in  a while  to  go  to  bed  without  your 
supper,  doesn’t  it?”  he  added  with  a grim 
smile.  “You’ll  try  it  maybe  a little  oftener  in 
the  future.” 

Rob  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  his  plate,  and 
the  rapidly  disappearing  mush  thereon.  Some- 
how he  felt  guilty  of  a piece  of  deception  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  meat  pie  and  bowl  of  milk 
episode. 

But  all  other  reflections  were  presently  lost 
in  the  charming,  rose-colored  reverie  into  which 
he  found  himself  plunged,  and  soon  he  for- 
got the  existence  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  in 
the  planning  of  school  duties  and  pleasures. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  sir ! ” at  last  thundered 
his  uncle;  “I  have  spoken  to  you  three  times, 
and  you  have  not  condescended  to  answer.  Go 
from  the  table  at  once.” 
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Rob  looked  up,  all  his  hot  young  blood  in  his 
face.  A new-born  feeling  of  self-respect  made 
him  throw  his  head  back  and  gaze  at  the 
wrinkled,  harsh  face.  Was  he  not  an  equal 
sharer  in  the  home  privileges  as  well  as  the 
angry  old  man  who  commanded  him  this  way 
and  that,  like  a slave  ? He  was  on  the  point  of 
asserting  this  new  independence,  when  a glance 
at  his  aunt  who  sat  erect  as  ever  in  her  high- 
backed  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table,  made  him 
suddenly  pause,  push  back  his  chair,  and  go  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

Uncle  Joel  proceeded  with  his  breakfast 
leisurely,  making  no  remark  other  than  to  snarl 
because  the  eggs  were  overdone,  and  the  tea 
cold.  But  Aunt  Philena  took  everything  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  made  no  attempt  at 
conversation. 

“ I’ve  about  made  up  my  mind  about  that 
boy,”  said  her  brother,  pushing  back  his  chair 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  and  deliberately 
fastening  his  keen  gray  eyes  on  her.  “ I’m 
about  at  the  end  of  my  patience  with  him. 
He’s  an  unpromising  lot,  at  best.” 

“ He’s  Mary’s  boy,  I suppose  you  remember,” 
observed  Miss  Philena  dryly. 
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“Hum — yes!  but  he’s  Carter’s  boy  as  well, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,” 
replied  Joel  crossly.  “ No,  Philena,  I’ve  tried 
to  make  something  of  him  quite  long  enough. 
Now  he  goes.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


TIME  TO  ACT. 

TTE  goes  away,”  said  Joel  Slocum  again, 
J — L with  a long  look  into  his  sister’s  face. 

Miss  Philena  drew  her  breath  hard.  Once 
she  unfolded  her  thin  lips  as  if  to  say  some- 
thing, then,  thinking  better  of  it,  shut  them 
again,  and  a dead  silence  fell  between  the  two. 

“ I shall  go  over  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  Barker  to-day,”  observed  Joel 
after  the  pause  had  lasted  so  long  that  the  tick- 
ing of  the  old  clock  pursued  them  with  a sense 
of  discomfort;  M he’s  ready  to  take  him  any 
time,  only  I didn’t  want  to  bind  him  over  till 
I’d  given  him  more  chances  to  behave  himself 
here.  But  the  boy’s  beyond  me  ; I can’t  man- 
age him,  I’m  free  to  confess.  And  you  — well, 
Philena,  you’ve  taken  away  what  little  hope* 
there  was  of  his  being  anything.  He’s  just  got 
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the  upper  hands  of  you.  That’s  plain  enough 
to  see.” 

“Are  you  going  to  bind  that  boy  out  to 
Jedediah  Barker  ? ” demanded  Miss  Philena  in 
a shrill  gust,  and  starting  forward  in  her  chair 
to  fix  her  keen  black  eyes  on  the  irritated  face 
before  her.  “ What  — Mary’s  boy  ? ” 

“ Indeed  I am  !”  cried  Joel  flatly,  and  throw- 
ing all  the  defiance  possible  to  his  nature  up  to 
meet  the  black  eyes,  under  whose  steady  gaze 
he  quailed  inwardly.  “ And  it’ll  be  the  making 
of  the  boy.  Barker  runs  the  best  farm  in  the 
county,  and  there  the  youngster  will  learn  how 
to  work  properly,  and  get  some  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, a thing  he’s  never  had  here,  to  teach 
him  steady  habits.” 

“You  seem  to  forget  that  along  with  Jede- 
diah Barker’s  reputation  for  the  finest  farm  in 
the  country,  has  gone  the  other  report  of  his 
cruelty  to  his  work-people,  and  his  stingy,  close 
ways.  If  all  is  true  that  is  told  of  him,  it  isn’t 
the  place  to  trust  a dog  in,  let  alone  a boy  — 
and  our  Mary’s  boy.” 

“You  are  forever  harping  on  4 our  Mary’s 
bov,’  ” cried  Joel  sharply,  and  turning  off  on  his 
heel  to  pace  to  the  window.  “A  boy  is  a boy, 
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whether  he  was  Mary’s  or  some  other  woman’s. 
And  don’t  I know  what’s  better  for  the  proper 
training  of  one  than  you  who’ve  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner  all  your  life  — and  let  things 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  pray  tell  ? Rob  isn’t  going 
to  be  hurt  over  there  to  Barker’s.  The  man 
wouldn’t  dare  to  do  him  harm,  seeing  he’s  our 
relation.  And  he  will  learn  that  life  isn’t  made 
up  of  lazy  truckling  to  an  uncle  and  aunt  who 
let  him  have  his  own  head,  because  it’s  too 
much  trouble  to  do  anything  else  with  him.  I 
shall  see  Barker  to-day.” 

He  came  back  to  stand  in  front  of  his  sister. 
When  she  looked  at  him,  she  knew  that  it  was 
well  to  change  her  tactics.  For  once  Joel 
would  do  as  he  said. 

“ Who’s  going  to  do  the  work  here  ? ” she 
asked,  as  if  this  were  the  chief  obstacle  to 
providing  a place  for  Rob. 

“ I’ve  got  that  all  planned,”  said  her  brother, 
with  a triumphant  laugh.  “ It’s  been  all  settled 
for  weeks  that  whenever  I bound  Rob  out,  I 
should  take  one  of  Barker’s  boys  that  he  hasn’t 
much  use  for.” 

“ Oh ! ” Miss  Philena  repressed  the  shiver 
that  came  creeping  over  her.  A cruel  fate 
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seemed  desperately  near  to  closing  around 
Rob.  She  must  work  quickly.  Even  as  this 
truth  flashed  through  her,  she  experienced  a 
delightful  thrill  at  the  novelty  of  being  called 
upon  for  prompt  executive  action. 

“Well,  if  you’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  do 
it,”  she  managed  to  say  carelessly,  “ why,  of 
course  you  must,  that’s  all.  But  remember,  he 
don’t  go  to  Barker’s  with  my  consent.” 

“ All  right.  He  goes  without  it,  then,”  said 
Joel,  with  an  unpleasant  laugh.  And  though 
astonished  at  her  quick  relinquishing  of  Rob’s 
cause,  he  was  nevertheless  gratified  at  the  jDros- 
pect  of  losing  the  wordy  entanglement  that  had 
threatened  him.  And,  manlike,  as  soon  as  every- 
thing was  made  smooth  for  the  quick  execu- 
tion of  his  idea,  he  began  to  think  there  was 
not  so  much  need  to  take  the  long  drive  that 
morning. 

“ I’ll  put  you  up  a lunch,”  said  his  sister 
presently,  getting  out  of  her  chair.  “You’ll 
be  gone  all  day,  I s’pose,”  and  she  disappeared 
into  the  buttery. 

“ I d’no  as  I shall  go  over  there  to-day,  after 
all,”  said  Joel,  going  to  the  small  window,  and 
squinting  at  the  clouds.  “ It  looks  like  rain. 
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It  does  rain  now,”  as  a few  drops  fell  aslant 
the  little  panes. 

Miss  Philena  drew  a long  breath  in  her  safe 
corner  behind  the  buttery  door,  and  clasped 
her  hands.  Providence  was  tender,  after  all, 
and  the  boy  might  be  saved. 

“ I shall  drop  a line  to  Barker  and  let  him 
know  I am  going  to-morrow,”  said  Joel,  turning 
off  to  the  tall  secretary  in  the  corner.  “ After 
all,  that’s  best ; but  I’ll  go  to-morrow,  rain  or  no 
rain,  for  I’m  determined  to  have  it  over  with.” 
“ All  right,”  said  Miss  Philena,  coming  out 
of  the  buttery,  “ then  I’ll  do  up  my  dishes.” 
u I’ll  have  ‘ the  lunch  early  in  the  morning,” 
said  Joel,  hunting  for  a pen  in  the  little  drawer, 
“ for  I shall  be  off  in  good  time,  so’s  to  be  home 
before  dark.” 

His  sister  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  set  up  a 
rattling  among  the  breakfast  things  that  showed 
her  mind  intent  on  her  morning  work. 

Uncle  Joel,  unaccustomed  to  letter-writing, 
soon  forgot*  in  the  pangs  the  present  one  was 
causing  him,  the  presence  or  absence  of  another, 
and  the  kitchen  had  been  deserted  for  a half- 
hour  or  so,  when  he  looked  around,  and  missing 
his  sister,  called  out,  “ Philena ! say,  Philena  ! ” 
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“ What  do  you  want?”  said  a voice  in  the 
upper  hall. 

“ Where  are  yo u ? ” he  answered,  not  getting 
out  of  his  chair. 

“ Up-stairs  doing  my  work.  I’m  going  to 
look  over  some  things  in  the  garret.  May  be  up 
there  an  hour.  Do  you  want  anything?” 

“ No,”  he  called  back.  He  had  wanted  to 
ask  her  if  there  were  two  c’s  in  necessary, 
but  reflecting  that  a woman  was  apt  to  be  a 
trifle  tart  when  called  from  her  feminine  occupa- 
tions, he  concluded  that  it  was  better  to  risk  the 
spelling  and  let  her  alone.  So  he  put  in  two 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  escape  the  charge  of 
niggardliness  with  his  letters. 

“ What  in  the  name  of  sense  she’s  doing 
looking  over  things  in  that  garret,  passes  me,” 
he  muttered.  “ She’s  forever  at  it,”  which  was 
quite  true.  Miss  Slocum,  missing  much  of  the 
enjoyment  that  falls  to  other  women,  found  it 
in  the  excitement  of  living  in  the  past,  always 
produced  by  a temporary  sojourn  among  the 
battered  hats,  unused  garments  and  old  furni- 
ture of  a by-gone  generation,  reposing  in  the 
garret  of  the  homestead.  So  as  she  was  going 
to  be  up  there,  Joel  dismissed  her  from  his 
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thoughts,  and  his  letter  being  at  last  completed, 
he  went  out  to  proceed  to  the  village  centre  to 
post  it. 

Miss  Philena  watched  him  from  the  cob- 
webbed  garret  window,  and  throwing  down  the 
moth-eaten  pantaloons  she  was  examining, 
seized  a small  leather  bag  she  had  laid  carefully 
on  the  lid  of  the  chest  from  which  she  had 
drawn  it,  and  hurried  over  the  stairs  and  out  to 
the  barn. 

“ Rob,”  she  said,  with  a short  metallic  click 
to  each  syllable,  “ you  mustn’t  ask  any  questions, 
because  there  isn’t  any  time  to  answer  them. 
I’ll  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know. 
Your  uncle  is  going  to  bind  you  out  to-morrow 
to  Jedediah  Barker  unless  I save  you.  But  I 
can’t  unless  you  do  exactly  as  I tell  you.”  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  now. 

“Hush!  don’t  speak,”  as  he  straightened  up, 
the  axe  with  which  he  was  chopping  the  gnarled 
sticks  falling  to  his  side,  “ every  minute  is 
precious.  He  may  be  home  soon.  Listen  ! 
You  run  right  up  garret  as  quick  as  you  can. 
There’s  a pair  of  pantaloons  lying  on  the  chest 
by  the  window.  They  were  your  uncle’s  when 
he  W’as  your  size.  I meant  to  give  ’em  to  you 
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before,  but  he  thought  you  better  wait  awhile. 
Get  into  ’em  as  fast  as  you  can  and  put  on 
your  Sunday  jacket,  then  come  to  me.” 

Rob,  with  wide  eyes,  sprang  off,  and  was  soon 
back,  throwing  on  the  coat  as  he  ran,  although 
it  seemed  an  age  to  Miss  Philena,  sitting  on  an 
old  log  with  her  gray  woollen  skirt  picked  up 
around  her. 

“Now,  Rob,”  she  said,  getting  up  as  he 
dashed  into  the  old  barn,  “ you  are  to  go  to 
Mary  Ellis’  over  in  Notting,  you  understand, 
and  give  her  this  note.”  Miss  Philena  picked 
it  out  of  her  gray  woollen  waist  and  set  it 
within  the  brown  hand.  “ You  must  do  exactly 
as  she  tells  you  in  everything.  I don’t  tell  you 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  or  where  you  are 
going,  remember,  but  whatever  she  says  will  be 
right.  Your  part  is  just  to  obey.  Now,  here,” 
she  drew  out  of  her  ample  pocket  the  leather 
bag  and  thrust  it  into  his  hand.  “ I can’t  stop 
to  sew  it  into  your  clothes,  because  I’m  afraid 
he’ll  be  home,  but  Mary  will  do  it  for  you. 
It’s  money ; be  careful  of  it.” 

“ Money!  ” ejaculated  Rob,  his  eyes  starting 
out.  He  had  never  held  money  in  his  life,  ex- 
cept a few  cents  at  a time,  when  entrusted  with 
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an  errand  at  the  baker’s  or  grocer’s.  And  this 
bag  seemed  quite  heavy. 

“ Hush ! ” warned  his  aunt,  her  finger  on  her 
lips  ; “ don’t  speak,  but  go,  and  God  bless  you  ! ” 

With  a sudden  movement,  she  laid  her  angu- 
lar hand  on  the  boy’s  thick  crop  of  brown  hair. 
“ Don’t  you  ever  do  a thing  you  wouldn’t  have 
wished  your  mother  to  know.” 

Rob  set  on  his  well-w^orn  cap  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  then  looked  up  at  his  aunt.  “ I should 
like  to  kiss  you,”  he  said  ; “ I never  have,  you 
know.” 

For  answer  Aunt  Philena’s  long  arms  sud- 
denly gathered  him  up,  then  as  abruptly  she 
pushed  him  off.  “Go!”  and  she  disappeared 
within  the  house. 

Rob  heard  with  dazed  ears  the  shuffling  tread 
of  his  uncle  coming  down  the  road,  and  slipping 
the  bag  into  his  pocket,  he  skulked  out  of  the 
back  door,  being  careful  to  keep  within  the 
shadow  of  the  barn  till  a friendly  thicket 
received  him  from  view. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SEEKING  NEW  FRIENDS. 

Hi  /T ARY  ELLIS  was  taking  out  her  bread 
JAlL  from  the  oven.  The  rosy  cheeks  bend- 
ing over  the  steaming  loaf  were  not  marks  of 
the  morning’s  busy  work  alone ; there  was  the 
flush  of  expectancy,  and  a gentle  excitement 
shone  in  the  brown  eyes.  Any  one  who  had 
not  been  told,  could  easily  have  guessed  that 
Miss  Ellis  had  some  anticipated  delight  in  store. 

“There,  that’s  done,”  she  cried,  hurrying 
over  to  the  table  with  her  burden  of  sweet 
loaves,  “thank  fortune.  Everything  favors  me, 
and  I do  verily  believe  that  I shall  get  started 
to  Eliza’s  by  one  o’clock.” 

Thereupon  the  tidy  kitchen  rebounded  to  a 
merry  din  as  Mary  hurried  from  one  task  to 
another,  her  mind  pleasantly  intent  on  the 
outing  before  her,  her  fingers  mechanically  per- 
forming their  duty. 
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“ It’s  two  whole  years  since  I’ve  been  to 
Eliza  Smith’s,”  she  ran  on  to  herself,  “and  if  I 
don’t  go  this  week,  why,  it  will  be  another 
twelvemonth,  like  enough,  before  I start.  Lucky 
that  everybody  is  well,  and  that  father  and  the 
boys  will  let  me  off ; and  I don’t  believe  it  will 
storm,  so  I am  ‘really  and  truly,’  as  the  chil- 
dren say,  going  to  have  a good  time.” 

“Eliza  Smith’s,”  over  in  Grafton,  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  a good  ten-mile  drive,  was  the 
Eden  to  which  Miss  Ellis’  eyes  always  turned 
whenever  she  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  think 
of  a vacation.  It  was  the  home  of  an  old 
schoolmate,  who  from  pinafore  days,  had  grown 
up  to  that  girlish  intimacy  with  Mary  that  en- 
titled her  to  be  the  sharer  of  all  those  delicious 
secrets  fondly  supposed  to  belong  to  young 
ladies  alone,  and  since  the  two  ladies  were 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  with 
no  diminution  of  their  friendship,  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  tbat  it  was  worth  keeping,  and  really 
merited  an  occasional  interchange  of  visits. 

For  the  past  two  years,  as  Mary  had  re- 
marked to  herself,  she  had  been  disappointed 
for  one  reason  and  another,  and  kept  from  the 
longed-for  visit  she  intended  to  pay  at  least 
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once  a year.  But  now  after  many  attempts  it 
was  at  last  within  her  grasp,  and  she  could  set 
out  with  a clear  conscience,  as  everything  in 
the  way  of  provisions  was  baked  up  for  the 
three  days  she  intended  to  be  away. 

With  one  eye  on  the  clock,  Mary  bustled 
away,  reflecting  that  everything  was  so  far 
along  in  the  work  that  she  could  soon  press  out 
the  cambric  ruffles  in  the  neck  and  sleeves  of 
her  brown  merino  dress.  She  had  slipped  an 
iron  on  to  the  stove  for  that  purpose,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  preparing  to  run  up-stairs 
to  get  the  gown.  Her  hand  was  on  the  latch, 
when  she  heard  a step  in  the  little  entry,  then 
some  one  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

“Why,  Rob  Ferris!”  she  cried,  “how  you 
scared  me.” 

“ I knocked,”  said  Rob,  “ but  you  didn’t 
hear  me,  so  I came  in.” 

He  was  trembling  from  suppressed  excite- 
ment. His  eyes  shone  like  stars,  and  his  hands 
twitched  in  his  efforts  to  control  them. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  Miss  Ellis, 
her  hand  falling  from  the  latch,  as  she  surveyed 
him  exhaustively.  “ Goodness,  Rob,  there 
hasn’t  anything  happened  to  Miss  Philena ! ” 
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“No,”  said  the  boy.  “Read  that;  she  sent 
it,”  and  he  thrust  a folded  paper  into  Miss 
Ellis’s  outstretched  palm. 

Mary  took  it  wonderingly,  and  read  the 
words  written  in  Miss  Philena’s  cramped  hand- 
writing at  least  three  times.  Strange  to 
say  it  was  not  till  after  she  looked  up  that  it 
flashed  upon  her  what  the  request  contained  in 
the  note  meant  to  her. 

“ I can’t  do  it ! ” Then  she  cried  passion- 
ately, “It’s  out  of  the  question.”  Then  she  bit 
her  lips  and  coughed  as  she  looked  at  the  boy. 
“Well,  Rob,  you  sit  down,”  she  said  at  last, 
kindly;  “I’ll  be  back  in  a minute,”  and  skipping 
like  a girl  over  the  flat  stone  that  served  as  a 
door-step,  she  ran  into  the  barn, 

“John  — John!”  she  called  at  the  foot  of 
the  crooked  stairs  leading  up  to  the  loft, 
“ come  down  here  — do  ! ” 

“What’s  up?”  demanded  John,  peering 
down  at  her,  and  pausing  in  his  occupation  of 
filling  a bag  with  oats. 

“Do  come  down,”  cried  Mary  impatiently, 
and  in  her  excitement  crumpling  up  a letter 
she  held  in  her  hand  — “John,  it  is  the  most 
dreadful  thing ! ” 
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John  dropped  the  bag  and  set  down  the  oat- 
measure  to  get  over  the  stairs  quickly.  Mary 
threw  herself  on  the  work-bench  and  silently 
put  the  letter  into  his  hand. 

“Whew!”  he  whistled  as  he  accomplished 
the  last  word.  “ Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it,  Mary?” 

“ Stay  at  home,  of  course,”  said  Mary  dis- 
consolately. “ The  boy  must  be  gotten  over 
to  Freeburg.  I’ve  got  to  give  up  going  to 
Eliza’s.” 

“ You  can’t,”  declared  John  sympathetically. 

“ I must,”  said  Mary,  clasping  her  hands 
tightly  together  to  keep  a rush  of  disappointed 
words  from  utterance,  and  swinging  one  foot 
irritably.  “ You’ll  have  to  take  the  horse  and 
wagon  and  carry  him  to  Freeburg,  instead  of 
driving  me  to  Grafton.  There’s  no  other  way. 
Now  don’t  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.” 

John  obediently  shut  his  lips  fast  and  waited 
for  her  plan  which  he  knew  would  be  forthcom- 
ing presently,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
Mary,  accustomed  to  arrange  matters  of  import- 
ance for  the  household,  now  rapidly  lent  herself 
to  the  re-adjustment  of  the  journey  her  brother 
was  to  take,  and  then  she  launched  into  a dis- 
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ciission  of  the  trouble  at  the  Slocums’  that  had 
caused  all  this  change  of  plans. 

“ To  think  of  binding  out  that  boy  to  Jed 
Barker!”  she  began.  “ Joel  Slocum  must  be 
going  down  hill  pretty  fast  to  come  to  that.” 

“ The  old  scoundrel ! ” cried  John  between 
his  teeth.  “Mary,  there  isn’t  much  loud  talk 
about  it,  ’cause  Barker  is  a man  of  means,  and 
awfully  smart  in  his  farming  ; but  it’s  whispered 
around  that  Jim  Bentley  — the  boy  he  brought 
home  from  New  York  State — has  been  beaten 
terribly.  The  neighbors  complained  ; they  get 
nervous,  folks  say,  hearing  the  noise,  and  know- 
ing there’s  brutality  at  work.” 

Mary’s  cheek  flushed  with  womanly  indigna- 
tion. “ The  brute  — oh  ! to  think  of  Joel 
Slocum  being  determined  to  let  him  get  Rob.” 
“ I don’t  really  suppose  Slocum  knew  any- 
thing of  the  talk  about  Barker,”  said  John. 

“Well,  he  ought  to,”  retorted  Mary,  with 
spirit,  “before  he  bound  out  a poor  defenseless 
boy  into  his  clutches,  and  that  boy  his  nephew.” 
“Well,  Mary,”  said  her  brother  slowly,  “if 
I were  you,  I’d  set  to  work  to  get  him,”  point- 
ing with  his  thumb  to  the  house,  “ over  to  Free- 
burg ; then  you  can  sit  and  talk  comfortable.” 
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“You’re  right,  John,”  cried  Mary,  springing 
to  her  feet  and  swallowing  a sigh  at  the  thought 
of  Eliza  Smith’s  expectations  changed  to  woe. 
64  You  get  ready,  and  I’ll  put  your  lunch  up,” 
and  she  sped  into  the  house. 

Rob  was  pacing  the  kitchen  floor,  restless 
with  excitement.  He  stopped  as  she  came  in, 
and  looked  at  her,  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

44  Rob,”  said  Mary,  going  up  to  him  and  taking 
his  hand, 44  your  Aunt  Philena  says  we  are  to  get 
you  over  to  Freeburg,  see  you  on  board  the 
cars,  under  the  care  of  the  conductor,  and  that 
he  will  put  you  off  at  Parkersville,  where  her 
cousin  Hetty  Slocum  lives ; she  married  a 
Russell  — William  Russell  — and  your  aunt  feels 
that  they  will  do  the  right  thing  by  you.  She 
says  that  she’s  given  you  the  address  on  a bit 
of  paper  she  put  in  your  bag  of  money.” 

Rob’s  hand  involuntarily  sought  his  bag  of 
treasures,  and  his  eyes  shone.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  show  that  he  felt  the  uplifting 
of  its  presence. 

44  Better  not  think  too  much  of  it,  Rob,”  ad- 
vised Miss  Ellis  cautiously,  44  you’ll  show  it  if 
you  do.  Well,  now,  that’s  all  I can  do  for  you  ; 
get  you  off  as  soon  as  I can.  But  you  must  eat 
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a bit  first.”  She  ran  into  the  buttery  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  a generous  supply  of  cold 
meat  and  a good  wedge  of  custard  pie.  And 
making  Rob  sit  down,  she  put  them  before  him 
and  then  ran  out  to  hurry  John  once  more. 

When  she  came  back,  the  plate  was  empty, 
and  Rob  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  could 
easily  have  disposed  of  twice  the  amount. 

u I know  what  it  is  to  see  boys  eat,”  she  de- 
clared, laughingly,  “Rob,  I’m  only  too  glad  to 
have  you  enjoy  it,”  and  she  seized  his  plate  and 
was  soon  refilling  it. 

“ Take  plenty  of  time,”  she  said,  coming  back  ; 
“John’s  got  to  have  his  lunch  yet.” 

But  the  next  moment  John  came  into  the 
kitchen  : “ I shall  eat  my  snack  on  the  way, 
Mary.  Put  up  a good  one,  and  plenty  of 
cheese.  We  ought  to  be  off  this  minute.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 


A NARROW  ESCAPE, 


OHN  ELLIS  motioned  to  Rob  with  a hasty 


hand.  “ Come  on,  boy  ; we  have  no  time 
to  lose.” 

Rob  got  out  of  his  chair  and  walked  up  to 
Mary  Ann. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  said  simply. 

Mary  Ann  for  answer,  touched  his  ruddy 
cheek  with  her  lips.  “ Now,  Rob,  you  remem- 
ber all  I have  told  you.” 

“I  won’t  forget  a single  word,”  declared 
Rob,  and  slapping  his  breast  where  the  little 
bag  of  money  was  concealed.  Already  he  felt 
the  man  of  affairs,  going  out  into  the  world,  to 
hold  his  own  against  the  strongest. 

“ Take  care,  Rob,”  warned  Mary  Ann ; 
“ don’t  touch  your  coat  where  that  bag  is ; you 
mustn’t  even  look  as  though  you  thought  of 
money.” 
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“ I’ll  take  care,”  said  Rob,  feeling  big  and  old. 
“ Because  if  you  don’t,”  said  Miss  Ellis, 
“ you’ll  find  out  soon  to  your  sorrow  that  you 
haven’t  any  money.  So  be  sure  now.” 

This  last  was  said  as  Rob  hoisted  himself  up 
to  the  seat  beside  John  Ellis,  who  at  once 
gathered  up  the  cotton  reins,  and  slapping  the 
old  horse’s  back  with  the  doubled-up  ends,  cried 
out,  “G’lang  there,  Dandy;  we  must  move 
sharp  to  get  this  boy  safe  over  to  Freeburg.” 
Mary  Ann  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  as 
she  stood  on  the  flat  door  stone  and  watched 
them  turn  the  corner.  Then  she  turned  and 
went  quickly  into  the  house,  putting  up  the 
corner  of  her  white  apron  surreptitiously  to  her 
face,  as  she  stepped  into  the  empty  kitchen. 

“ No  use  to  cry  for  spilt  milk,  or  a spoilt 
visit,”  she  observed  wisely,  “ but  I’m  not  so  old 
that  I don’t  feel  it  when  I get  a hurt  as  I have 
to-day.  But  la!  what  am  I talking  of  when 
that  poor  boy  is  the  only  one  to  be  thought  of. 
Goodness!  it’s  worth  my.  disappointment  to 
cheat  old  Barker  out  of  his  prey.” 

So  reflecting,  Miss  Ellis  speedily  put  herself 
to  rights  in  her  mind,  and  taking  her  sewing  she 
settled  down  to  the  afternoon  work,  as  if  she 
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had  never  thought  of  such  a thing  as  visiting 
her  dearest  friend,  Eliza  Smith. 

Meanwhile  Rob  and  his  deliverer  were  mak- 
ing good  time  over  toward  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  friends.  Several  times  John 
Ellis  essayed  to  impart  good  advice  to  the  lad 
so  strangely  thrust  upon  his  charity.  But  the 
words  always  remained  unsaid.  “They  stick 
in  my  throat,”  said  John  to  himself  as  he 
silently  drove  on,  “ and  good  reason  why.  I 
never  could  abide  being  lectured  to  when  I was 
a shaver  like  him.  He’ll  have  to  rough  it  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  turn  out  all  the  better  man 
for  it.  Good  gracious,  here’s  mischief!  Get 
under  the  bags,  Rob,  as  quick  as  you  can ! ” 

Rob  threw  himself  over  the  seat,  and  was  in 
a trice  under  the  bags  of  potatoes  with  which 
the  floor  of  the  wagon  was  strewn.  But  none 
too  soon.  A man’s  voice  was  presently  heard 
addressing  Mr.  Ellis,  and  although  nearly 
smothered  in  his  close  quarters,  and  with  a 
mind  given  over  to  his  own  matters,  Rob  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sharp,  high-keyed 
voice  of  Jed  Barker,  and  he  shivered  with 
anger  and  an  instinctive  dread  that  all  might 
even  now  be  lost. 
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“ Good-afternoon,  John,”  said  Mr.  Barker, 
palling  up  his  sorry  beast  to  a dead  stop ; 
“ well,  seems  to  me  you’ve  took  a queer  time  to 
get  your  potatoes  on  the  road.  Goin’  over  to 
F reeburg  ? ” 

“ Oh ! I’m  going  to  fetch  the  potatoes  to 
Simmons  on  the  West  Road,”  said  John  Ellis 
carelessly,  which  was  quite  true,  but  that 
errand  was  to  be  performed  on  the  way  to 
Freeburg.  “Looks  like  a storm,  doesn’t  it?” 
squinting  at  the  sky. 

“ I d’no.  ’Pears  like  it  will  blow  over. 
Them  clouds  don’t  mean  anything,  I take  it,” 
said  Mr.  Barker  with  a short  laugh.  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  as  I care  whether  it  rains  or  shines. 
I hain’t  any  business  that  spiles.  The  next 
thing  I do  is  to  change  boys”  — 

“ Eh  ?”  said  John  Ellis  coolly. 

“Yes;  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Barker  growing 
confidential,  “ Slocum  and  I have  come  to  an 
agreement  to  exchange  boys.  He  don’t  like  his 
bargain,  and  I don’t  like  mine.  So  we  agreed 
to  swap.  Hee,  hee,  hee  ! ” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  said  John,  changing 
the  reins  from  one  hand  to  the  other  nerv- 
ously. 
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“Ye  see,  the  case  is  about  here.  Stop 
shaking  your  head,  you  beast  you,  or  I’ll  fix 
you  when  I get  you  home,”  giving  a vicious 
pull  to  the  reins.  “ I’ll  learn  you ! The  critter 
has  got  a new  curbed  bit  on,  and  it  ain’t  what 
he  likes  — but  he’ll  catch  something  that  don’t 
suit  him  as  well  if  he  don’t  look  out.  Well,  I 
was  saying,  why,  you  know  Slocum’s  nephew, 
that  tall,  high-strung  chap  that  Mary  Slocum 
left  on  his  hands.” 

“ Mary  Slocum  had  an  equal  division  in  the 
estate,  I’ve  always  heard,”  said  John  quietly. 

“Well,  s’posin’  she  did, -that’s  no  reason  her 
boy  should  get  anything  out  of  Joel,  if  it  can 
be  saved,”  retorted  Barker  with  an  unpleasant 
sneer. 

“Whatever  Joel  Slocum’s  faults  are,  and  we 
all  have  ours,  cheating  isn’t  one  of  them,”  ex- 
claimed John  Ellis  hotly. 

“ Who  said  it  was  ? ” cried  Barker  coarsely, 
and  ejecting  the  tobacco  juice  with  which  his 
mouth  was  usually  well-filled,  to  right  and  left, 
“well,  leavin’  out  motives  as  to  why  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  boy,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
he  is  determined  to  do  it,  all  the  same.  I’ve 
got  the  boy ! ” He  roared  out  the  last  words, 
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bringing  clown  his  gray  woollen  glove  heavily 
on  his  knee.  Rob,  huddling  under  the  potato 
bags,  shivered  worse  than  ever,  and  held  his 
breath  in  a terror  that  nearly  made  him  scream. 
The  next  words  were  : 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  him  sure.  Joel  has  at  last 
signed  the  agreement,  and  my  fingers  are  as  good 
as  on  the  boy.  I’m  going  for  him  this  afternoon  ; 
then  look  out.  I’ll  take  down  his  airs  ; ye  won’t 
any  of  you  know  him  in  a month.  Well,  I 
must  be  goin’.  Hope  ve’ll  get  your  potatoes  to 
Simmons  all  right.  G’lang ! ” With  a cruel 
cut  to  the  horse’s  back,  he  sprung  off  at  a smart 
pace  down  the  road. 

John  Ellis  waited  until  he  heard  no  sound  of 
the  retreating  wagon  wheels ; then  he  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

“It’s  safe  now,”  he  said  under  his  breath. 
“ Come,”  as  Rob,  white  from  his  imprisonment 
and  the  shock,  dragged  himself  out  of  his  close 
quarters. 

“ That  brute  has  for  once  got  outwitted,” 
said  John  through  his  teeth,  as  Rob  slid  into 
place  on  the  seat.  u Well,  my  boy,  we  better 
whip  up,  and  get  you  along  as  smart  as  we  can.” 
With  that  he  brought  the  whip  down  on  Dandy’s 
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astonished  haunches,  making  him  skip  over  the 
frozen  road  at  a remarkable  pace,  which  in  due 
time  brought  the  two,  so  singularly  connected 
as  traveling  companions,  into  the  town  of  Free- 
burg. 

“ Now,”  said  John,  drawing  a long  breath, 
“ we’re  in  luck  if  the  train  for  Parkersville 
hasn’t  gone  out.” 

Rob  sat  straight  on  the  old  wagon  seat,  and 
gazed  out  into  the  gathering  dusk.  A railroad 
journey  under  any  circumstances  was  an  event 
in  his  short  life  ; under  the  present  conditions 
he  was  thrilled  through  and  through  at  the 
mere  thought  of  the  experience ; and  with  the 
increasing  dread  of  the  terror  he  had  barely 
escaped,  pursuing  him,  he  peered  anxiously 
over  at  the  little  station  in  front  of  which  a 
knot  of  men  were  standing. 

“ Has  train  gone  to  Parkersville  ? ” shouted 
John  Ellis,  in  a tremor  almost  as  great  as  the 
one  overpowering  Rob. 

“ No ; she  ain’t  in,”  volunteered  one  man, 
throwing  a glance  down  the  track : “ five  min- 
utes late.  Here  she  comes ! ” 

“No  time  to  buy  your  ticket,”  said  John 
hoarsely.  “Jump  out.  Here,  you,  hold  my 
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horse,  will  you  ? ” to  the  men.  “ I’ll  speak  to 
the  conductor  ; come  on,  Rob.” 

Rob  scuttled  after,  quivering  with  excitement, 
down  the  platform  length  as  the  train  whizzed 
up  and  stopped.  John  pulled  him  forward  as 
the  conductor  jumped  off  the  step  of  the  pas- 
senger coach. 

“ This  boy  wants  to  go  to  Parkersville.  Will 
you  see  him  safely  there,  and  tell  him  when  to 
get  off?” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  conductor,  his  mind  on 
his  train,  and  the  lost  time  he  would  have  to 
make  up. 

“ He  will  pay  for  his  ticket  on  the  train,” 
said  John ; “ there  >vasn’t  any  time  to  buy 
it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  conductor  again ; and 
looking  at  his  watch,  “ Jump  on,  my  boy.” 

“He  hasn’t  ever  traveled  any,”  said  John, 
“ and  you’ll  have  to  kinder  look  out  for 
him.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; I understand,”  said  the  conductor 
sharply.  “Get  on,  if  you  are  going  to.  We 
don’t  wait  here  all  night.” 

“ Yes,  get  on,”  said  John,  with  a warm  grasp 
of  the  brown  hand  in  his ; then  he  gave  him  a 
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gentle  push.  Rob  jumped  up  on  the  steps,  the 
conductor  waved  his  hand,  and  jumped  up 
beside  him,  and  Rob  was  adrift  in  the  world, 
the  face  of  the  last  friend  who  bound  him  to 
the  old  home,  slowly  receding  from  his  view. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THE  JOURNEY, 


OB  gazed  at  the  figure  on  the  platform 


^ gradually  growing  smaller  to  his  view 
as  the  train  whizzed  slowly  out  of  the  little 
station,  then  turned,  and  with  a sinking  heart 
stumbled  into  the  car.  It  was  only  half-filled, 
and  without  difficulty  he  selected  a seat  and 
tried  to  compose  himself  as  best  he  might, 
to  this  new  and  tremendous  experience  so  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  him.  And  as  the  speed  of 
the  train  increased  he  was  astonished  to  find 
instead  of  the  dismay  that  had  been  his  on  part- 
ing with  John,  a feeling  of  exhilaration  taking 
possession  of  him ; so  much  so  that  he  could  re- 
joice at  every  revolution  of  the  car-wheels 
bearing  him  off  so  swiftly. 

Was  he  not  his  own  master,  with  a bag  of 
money  in  his  coat,  going  out  to  make  his  future 
and  shake  his  fist  at  evil  fortune  ? Rob  threw 
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back  his  brown  head  and  involuntarily  laid  his 
hand  on  the  place  where  the  gold  wTas  concealed. 
Then  he  remembered,  and  twitched  away  his 
hand,  casting  a wide  glance  around  to  see  if  he 
were  observed.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  con- 
trol his  imagination.  The  wildest  of  visions 
danced  before  his  excited  eyes.  He  was  even 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Mayor  of  Fairport 
before  he  got  through  with  making  himself. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  the  Mayor  himself — or 
Governor,  who  could  tell  ? With  that  Rob  sank 
back  in  his  seat  overpowered  in  the  delicious 
thought. 

“Fare! ’’said  the  conductor,  punching  him 
sharply. 

“ Hey  ? ” said  Rob,  looking  up. 

“Fare!”  The  conductor  bestowed  another 
punch,  seeing  him  only  half  waked  up.  “ Oh  ! 
you’re  the  boy  I was  to  look  out  for.  Well, 
hurry  up  ; can’t  wait  all  day.” 

Rob  still  stared  awkwardly,  twisting  his 
brown  fingers.  If  he  had  asked  for  a ticket  he 
would  have  understood. 

“Have  you  a ticket?”  demanded  the  con- 
ductor harshly.  “If  you  haven’t  any  money 
I’ll  put  you  off  at  the  next  station.” 
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“Oh  ! let  the  kid  ride,”  said  a young  man  in 
the  seat  back.  “ First  time,  you  know,  his 
mother  let  him  out.  Hee,  hee,  hee  ! ” 

“ I have  plenty  of  money,  thank  you,”  de- 
clared Rob  proudly,  including  his  interceder 
in  the  glance  he  bestowed  on  the  train  official, 
and  forgetting  Miss  Ellis’s  charge  to  use  the  silver 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  he  threw  open  his  coat, 
dragged  out  the  bag  of  gold,  and  shaking  out  a 
five  dollar  piece,  he  held  it  triumphantly  up 
before  the  conductor’s  face.  “There!  take  my 
pay  out  of  that.” 

Conductor  Riggs  took  a good  look  at  the  boy. 
“ Where  are  you  going  to  ? ” he  demanded 
quickly. 

“ To  Parkersville,”  contributed  Rob,  thrilling 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  holding  such  business 
converse,  and  stating  his  plans  like  a man. 

“I  s’pose  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  conductor, 
taking  the  gold  bit  between  a slow  thumb  and 
finger,  “ but  I’m  not  sure  that  I ought  not  to 
send  you  right  back.  At  any  rate,  I’ll  give  you 
this  advice  : don’t  be  so  quick  to  show  your 
money.”  He  leaned  over  as  he  said  these  last 
words,  and  sent  them  down  Rob’s  brown  ear, 
till  they  seemed  to  burn  into  the  boy’s  brain. 
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Rob  started.  A hot  flush  of  mingled  shame, 
at  so  soon  forgetting  the  instructions  plentifully 
furnished  him  and  a vague  terror  at  the  con- 
ductor’s manner,  now  seized  him.  He  silently 
took  the  change  counted  out  to  him,  and  afraid 
to  put  it  in  the  bag,  dropped  it  into  the  pocket 
with  the  silver  dollar,  against  which  it  rattled 
merrily. 

“ Going  far?”  asked  a voice  ; and  Rob,  gath- 
ered up  into  the  corner  by  the  window,  turned 
to  see  the  young  man  who  had  advised  the  con- 
ductor to  let  him  go  ticket  free. 

“Yes — no,”  said  Rob,  showing  no  pleasure 
at  the  chance  of  making  a new  acquaintance. 

“ Ah  ! ” the  stranger  dropped  easily  into  the 
seat  by  the  boy’s  side. 

“ Well,  now,  I can  remember,  and  ’twarn’t 
such  a very  long  time  ago  neither,  when  I was 
a chap  like  you  a-leaving  home.  It  comes  hard 
now,  don’t  it  ? ” He  leaned  forward  and  peered 
into  the  boy’s  face.  But  Rob  did  not  answer. 

“But  then,  I soon  got  over  that,”  said  the 
young  man,  throwing  back  his  coat  with  a hand 
that  had  more  rings  upon  it  than  traces  of  soap 
and  water.  “ Y ou  see  when  a boy  sets  out  to  be 
a man  there’s  a lot  of  work  to  do,  and  he  hain’t 
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no  time  to  suck  his  thumbs.  Going  to  Parkers- 
ville,  I believe?”  he  brought  up  confidentially. 

Rob  was  obliged  to  confess  that  this  was  his 
destination. 

“Well,  there  ain’t  much  to  be  seen  there; 
only  a small  place,  that  hain’t  grown  much  in 
the  last  ten  years,”  said  the  young  man,  as  if 
watching  the  progress  of  towns  was  his  chief 
occupation.  “If  you  want  to  see  things  buzz, 
you’d  better  go  to  New  York.  I tell  you,  the 
dirt  flies  there.” 

“ Where’s  New  York  ? ” asked  Rob,  betrayed 
into  curiosity  by  the  delicious  power  of  finding 
outrthe  hitherto  unknowable.  Here  was  a man, 
now,  who  could  tell  him  things.  Why  shouldn’t 
he  learn  all  he  could  ? 

“New  York?  Well,  I should  smile,”  said 
the  stranger,  then  concealing  the  contempt  of 
his  exclamation,  “ Oh ! well,  I wasn’t  as  young 
as  you  when  I first  saw  the  metropolis.  If  you 
hain’t  ever  seen  New  York,  you  better  git  up 
and  git  there  the  next  chance  you  have.  I tell 
you,  you’re  made  when  you’re  once  there.” 

Rob  turned  hot,  then  cold.  The  glittering 
possibilities  dazzled  him  and  he  lost  what  little 
head  he  possessed  at  first,  and  before  many 
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moments  were  over,  had  communicated  enough 
of  his  intentions  to  easily  allow  the  other  to 
guess  the  rest. 

“ Now,  I tell  you  what,”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  when  this  drawing  out  had  been  accom- 
plished and  clapping  his  companion  on  the  back, 
“you’re  too  smart  a boy  to  bury  yourself  in 
that  old  hole  of  a Parkersville.  I can  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  your  fortune  in  a year  or 
so.  You  ain’t  the  first  boy  I’ve  helped  up,  not 
by  a jug  full.  I like  you,  and  I’ll  do  it.  By  the 
way,  old  fellow,  what’s  your  name?” 

Rob  hesitated  as  it  now  flashed  across  him 
the  danger  that  lay  in  the  disclosure  of  his  real 
self.  After  he  had  once  safely  reached  his 
cousin’s  no  matter  who  knew  his  name  and  his- 
tory. But  until  then,  he  must  be  careful. 

“I  guess  there’s  some  reason  why  you  want 
to  keep  shady;  eh,  pal?”  suggested  the  other 
in  a low  voice. 

u I’ve  done  nothing  I’m  ashamed  of,”  cried 
Rob  hotly. 

“ I’d  just  as  lief  anybody’d  know  my  name,” 
said  his  companion;  “it’s  John  Smith,  and  I 
don’t  care  who  knows  it.”  But  Rob  was  not 
to  be  caught,  and  he  closed  his  lips  tightly. 
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“ Lucky  I’ve  got  to  get  off  at  Parkers  ville,” 
said  John  Smith  presently,  as  the  train  slowed 
up.  “Now  I can  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding 
your  cousin’s  house;  then  I’ll  just  run  ahead 
and  look  in  on*  my  old  father.” 

“Do  your  folks  live  here? ’’asked  Rob,  think- 
ing himself  quite  lucky  in  finding  such  a friendly 
hand,  and  surprised  that  he  had  not  found  this 
out  sooner. 

“Ya-as.  Got  an  old  father  there.  Pretty 
rich  he  is,  and  he  wanted  me  to  stay  to  home 
and  take  his  business  — but  la!  ’twas  too  dull 
for  John  Smith,  so  I was  off  to  New  York. 
I’m  going  home  now  for  a bit  of  a visit,  then 
I’m  back  to  Wall  Street  again”  — 

“ Parkersville  ! ” shouted  the  brakeman,  put- 
ting his  head  in  the  door.  Rob  for  his  life  could 
not  have  told  what  the  man  uttered,  but  his 
companion  bestowed  a friendly  push  upon  him, 
and  getting  upon  legs  that  were  stiff  and  unac- 
customed to  travel,  the  boy  followed  his  new 
friend  down  the  car-aisle  and  out  to  the  bustle 
of  the  station. 

Two  minutes  later  the  conductor  rushed  in,  an 
impatient  frown  on  his  face.  “ Why,  where’s 
that  boy?”  he  cried,  confronting  Rob’s  vacant 
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seat.  u I forgot  to  call  the  greenhorn  when  we 
reached  Parkersville.” 

“ He  got  out,”  said  a woman  across  the  aisle, 
“ with  that  young  man  who  was  his  friend.” 

“ The  one  who  was  sitting  back  of  him  ? ” 
demanded  the  conductor  sharply. 

“ Yes  ; he  was  at  first,  but  they  got  dreadful 
intimate,  and  they  went  out  together.” 

The  conductor’s  color  changed  and  he  bit  his 
lip.  But  no  one  knew  from  anything  he  said 
who  Rob’s  seatrnate  w^as.  And  a nervous  pas- 
senger pulling  his  coat  as  he  passed  her  seat,  to 
ask  for  the  dozenth  time  when  the  train  would 

arrive  at  Frankport,  he  was  furnished  an  oppor- 

v 

tunity  to  expend  all  his  annoyance. 

Meanwhile  Rob  and  his  friend  strolled  along 
Main  Street  until  they  reached  a corner  where 
a few  bottles  in  the  window  seductively  labeled 
choice  wine  and  brandy,  with  Sample  Room 
above  in  glittering  letters,  brought  John  Smith’s 
feet  to  a sudden  standstill. 

“ By  the  way,”  he  exclaimed,  with  one  of  the 
hearty  claps  by  which  he  had  already  made 
known  his  affection  for  Rob,  “ we  must  drop  in 
and  see  my  brother,”  and  he  pulled  the  boy 
along  a few  steps  toward  the  store. 
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“ Is  this  your  brother’s  store  ? ” asked  Rob, 
running  his  eyes  over  the  window  and  its  con- 
tents. 

“Yes,”  said  John  Smith.  “Come  in,  old 
fellow.”  But  Rob  stood  still. 

“ I’ll  wait  for  you  out  here,”  said  Rob. 

“No,  no!  Come  ahead;  what  you  afraid 
of?” 

“ Nothing,  only  I’ll  wait  for  you  here.”  The 
country  lad  now  planted  both  feet  so  firmly  on 
the  ground  that  the  other  said  briskly  “ Oh  ! 
well,  never  mind.  I’ll  see  you  on  your  way  and 
get  you  all  safe  at  your  cousin’s,  then  I’ll  run 
back  to  my  brother’s.  Come  ahead,”  and  he 
fell  into  step  with  the  boy. 

“ It’s  too  bad  for  you  to  go  with  me,”  began 
Rob.  “P’raps  I can  find  it  alone.” 

“No,  you  can’t,”  said  John  Smith;  “it’s 
awful  hard  to  find  it.  Jim,  my  brother,  won’t 
care.  He’ll  wait  and  ’twon’t  take  me  long  to 
run  back.  Now,  your  cousin  lives  off  here,” 
hurrying  the  boy  down  a side  street  and  doub- 
ling around  that  into  a narrow  lane. 

“ I thought  they  lived  on  the  big  street,”  said 
Rob,  stumbling  after. 

“Well,  this  is  the  nearest  way,”  said  John 
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Smith,  rushing  ahead.  “ You  trust  me,  and 
you’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

Rob  instinctively  put  his  hand  to  his  coat  and 
held  it  fast.  But  it  was  too  late0  In  a minute 
his  new  friend  suddenly  paused,  and  in  the  angle 
of  a high,  ill-looking  tenement,  dealt  him  a 
stunning  blow  on  the  forehead. 

“You  young  villain,  hand  over  that  money ! ” 
hissed  John  Smith,  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 
“ Quick,  or  I’ll  kill  you  ! ” 

But  Rob  hung  like  a faithful  dog  to  his  trust, 
holding  his  coat  close,  obliging  John  Smith  to 
tear  it  open  by  one  vigorous  lunge. 

“ Take  that,  now,  you  scamp ! ” and  with  a 
parting  blow  he  gathered  Rob’s  money-bag  up 
and  lost  himself  in  the  tangle  of  tenement 
houses  he  knew  so  well  how  to  thread. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IN  A NEW  HOUSEHOLD. 

OB  gathered  himself  up  and  staggered 


blindly  into  the  light.  Two  or  three 
ragged  boys  drew  near  and  began  jeering  at 
him,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  off  from  his  face. 

“ Hee ! hee ! been  licked  by  Slugger  Ben,” 
volunteered  one  to  his  companions,  and  point- 
ing a dirty  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Rob’s 
retreating  assailant. 

“ Ain’t  he  a greeny,  though  ! ” exclaimed  an- 
other ; “ the  hayseed’s  in  his  hair  yet.” 

Rob  drew  himself  up  with  pain.  “ Any  of 
you-*  boys  know  where  Mr.  William  Russell 
lives?” 

“ Don’t  know  him,”  said  one  boy. 

“ Hain’t  the  honor,”  replied  the  one  who  had 
been  first  spokesman.  “ He  forgot  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me  when  I give  him  the  chance.  Hee ! 


hee!” 
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Rob  turned  off,  when  a.  woman  in  the  upper 
story  of  one  of  the  dirtiest  tenements  thrust 
out  her  frowzy  head. 

“ Ain’t  there  enough  wickedness  done  in  this 
God-forsaken  court,  but  you  must  torment  that 
boy?  Clear  out,  every  soul  of  you,  or  I’ll  call 
the  c cop’.” 

The  boys  looked  up,  and  recognizing  her 
powers  in  that  direction,  took  to  their  heels. 
Rob,  dizzy  and  helpless,  leaned  against  an  old 
shed,  and  looked  up  at  his  protector. 

“ Now  what  is  it  you  want  to  find  out?”  de- 
manded the  woman,  resting  both  strong,  dirty 
hands  on  the  window-sill  while  she  searched  his 
face  with  her  bold  eyes. 

“ I want  to  find  Mr.  William  Russell’s  house 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where  it  is,” 
said  Rob. 

The  woman  gave  an  exclamation.  “ If  you 
belong  to  such  folks,”  she  said,  “it’s  a wonder 
how  you  got  into  such  a place  as  this.  Boy, 
this  is  hell  here,  don’t  you  know  it?”  she 
cried. 

Rob  had  good  reason  for  believing  her,  but 
he  was  silent  until  she  demanded  sharply 
“ How’d  you  get  here  ? ” 
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“ I came  with  a man  who  said  he’d  help  me. 
I never  was  away  from  home  before.” 

The  woman  leaned  her  face  upon  her  two 
hands  and  laughed  long,  but  hearing  several 
signs  that  others  were  attracted  by  such  an  un- 
usual conversation,  she  stopped  suddenly  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  “ You  are  green,”  she  said  at 
last ; “ I d’no’s  I blame  the  boys  for  harrying 
ye.  You’ve  had  Slugger  Ben’s  help,  I could 
swear.  Well,  you  better  git,  or  worse’ll  happen. 
Turn  the  first  corner  to  the  right  after  you  crawl 
out  of  this  hole  the  way  you  come  in,  then  ask 
your  way  ; anybody’ll  tell  you.” 

She  motioned  him  off  as  one  would  a whipped 
cur,  and  Rob,  not  daring  to  give  way  to  the 
pain  and  faintness  overcoming  him,  hurried  as 
best  he  might  in  the  direction  named. 

It  wasn’t  a pleasant  journey  for  a boy  to  take, 
who  had  started  from  home,  well  equipped  as 
to  clothes  and  money,  and  with  a trust  in  his 
own  ability  because  those  who  had  sent  him 
forth  believed  in  him.  And  above  all  the  pain, 
Rob  felt  the  stin^  of  his  disgrace. 

There  was  no  use  in  repeating  to  himself 
“Why  didn’t  I obey  Aunt  Philena?”  He 
could  only  wonder  dumbly  at  his  lack  of  faith- 
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fulness  that  had  made  him  such  an  easy  prey; 
and  as  he  turned  the  corner  into  a good  clean 
street,  and  breathed  free,  it  was  with  a shame- 
faced manner  unlike  that  of  the  country  lad 
who  had  started  out  to  meet  a new  fortune. 

Stumbling  on  from  street  to  street,  he  finally 
by  dint  of  many  inquiries,  stood  before  a large, 
square  residence,  a little  back  from  the  road, 
with  a pleasant  diversity  of  shrubbery  and  pine- 
trees  over  its  ample  lawn. 

Rob  opened  the  iron  gate  with  trembling 
fingers,  and  went  unsteadily  up  the  path.  At 
the  foot  of  the  broad  steps  he  paused  and 
looked  down  at  his  torn  clothes,  a wild  desire 
seizing  him  to  fly,  even  at  the  threshold  of  his 
good  fortune.  But  stifling  this  panic,  he  rang 
the  bell,  hearing  its  echo  through  the  house 
with  a peal  that  to  his  disordered  fancy,  seemed 
to  bode  ill. 

No  one  answered  the  summons,  and  again  he 
pulled  the  bell,  this  time  with  fingers  more  un- 
certain, but  with  the  same  result ; and  the 
boy  at  last  drew  off  and  glanced  at  fyhe  windows. 
They  were  all  shut  and  had  the  blinds  drawn  in 
that  peculiar  way  that  signals  to  the  passer-by 
little  desire  for  company. 
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Rob,  more  used  to  Aunt  Philena’s  back  door 
than  her  front  one,  thought  little  of  this,  and 
stepping  carefully  over  the  grass,  soon  found  his 
way  around  the  house  to  the  rear.  But  here, 
in  place  of  the  bustle  going  on,  the  kitchen  de- 
partment was  as  quiet  as  the  house-front. 

“ Maybe  city  folks  get  work  done  up  and 
go  visiting  afternoons,”  he  said  to  himself,  and 
applying  his  sturdy  knuckles  to  the  back  door, 
he  gave  a rap  that  certainly  could  not  fail  to 
reveal  his  presence,  supposing  any  one  within. 

But  it  met  no  better  response.  And  in  five 
minutes  Rob  was  sitting  on  the  back  steps,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  at  his  wit’s  end  to 
know  what  to  do. 

A neighbor  at  last  called  over  the  fence. 

“ Halloo,  boy ! what  are  you  doing  there  ? ” 

Rob  raised  his  head  and  revealed  a face  that 
certainly  was  not  prepossessing.  It  was  streaked 
and  grimy  from  his  efforts  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  insisted  upon  coming,  and  the  wound 
on  his  head  bleeding  afresh,  gave  him  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  in  a street  fight. 
Moreover  his  torn  clothes  carried  out  this  idea, 
so  that  the  neighbor  waiting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  for  the  answer  to  his  question, 
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might  be  forgiven  for  repeating  it  more  sharply, 
adding  “ You  better  get  on,  or  I’ll  hand  you  over 
to  the  police.” 

At  the  word  “ police  ” all  Rob’s  soul  shook 
within  him,  and  he  looked  less  attractive.  lie 
managed  to  ejaculate  “I  haven’t  been  doing 
anything,”  which  went  for  nothing  against  his 
tell-tale  appearance. 

“ Get  out,  you  rat ! ” roared  the  gentleman, 
raising  his  cane.  And  then  Rob’s  blood  boiled 
up.  “I’m  as  good  as  you  or  he,”  he  cried, 
throwing  back  his  head.  “ He’s  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Russell  is ; that  is,  his  wife  is,  and  my  aunt  sent 
me  here.  You’ll  be  sorry  sometime,  you  spoke 
to  me  so.” 

The  gentleman  indulged  in  a quiet  sneer. 

“ My  young  friend,”  he  said,  “ you  are  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  you  would  have 
made  your  story  better  fit  the  occasion.  Too 
thin,  sir  — too  thin  ! Now  get  out ! ” 

He  looked  so  threatening,  that  Rob,  consider- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  his  torn  clothes  waving  in  the 
breeze  after  him,  and  discrediting  with  every 
step  he  took,  his  story. 

When  he  reached  the  corner  he  drew  a long 
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breath,  and  seeing  a grocer’s  boy  with  a market 
basket  on  his  arm  come  whistling  down  the 
street,  he  signaled  him  to  stop. 

The  boy  ceased  whistling  and  applied  his  fin- 
gers to  his  nose.  “ Hey,  gutter  rat,  wot  d’ye 
want?” 

“ Are  Mr.  Russell’s  folks  at  home  ? ” asked 
Rob,  swallowing  his  anger  with  difficulty. 

“No,  they  ain’t ; went  to  Europe  yest’day. 
You  was  goin’  to  call,  I s’pose,”  added  the  boy 
with  a derisive  grin. 

But  Rob  was  beyond  caring  for  ridicule. 
Sinking  to  the  curbstone  he  threw  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  let  the  tears  have  their  course 
now. 

Not  a cent  of  money!  No  one  to  call  him 
anything  but  “ gutter-rat”  and  to  spit  upon  and 
revile  him  ! 

“ I’d  better  have  staid  and  been  pounded  to 
death  by  Mr.  Barker,”  he  muttered  recklessly 
to  himself. 

“ Here’s  a cove  ! ” cried  the  grocer’s  boy  to 
himself,  “ mean,  low-lived,  milk-sop  of  a cove ! ” 
But  his  compliments  fell  on  unheeding  ears,  and 
swinging  his  basket  he  proceeded  to  move  off, 
turning  a backward  look  on  the  drooping  figure 
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till  he  gained  the  corner,  when  he  came  running 
back. 

“ See  here,  you ! ” he  demanded,  touching 
Rob’s  shoulder  with  an  insistent  finger,  “ wot’s 
the  matter  with  you,  anyway?” 

I’ve  lost  everything  in  the  world,  and  I 
don’t  know  a soul,”  said  Rob,  lifting  his  swollen, 
tear-stained  face. 

“ Hey  ? ” the  grocer’s  boy  set  his  basket  on 
the  pavement  and  swung  himself  down  by 
Rob’s  side.  “ You’re  a tellin’  me  true  now?  If 
you’re  lyin’,  I’ll  kill  you.” 

Rob  raised  one  brown  hand,  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  eye.  “ As  true  as  I live  and 
breathe,”  he  declared.  And  the  boy  saw  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

“ Go  ahead  and  reel  off,”  he  said,  with  no  hint 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice.  But  he  allowed  no 
word  to  escape  him. 

When  Rob  had  finished  his  story,  which  he 
told  with  great  minuteness,  allowing  no  glossing 
over  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  him,  the  grocer’s  boy  broke 
out,  “ Come  on,  gosling,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  you 
till  your  pin-feathers  are  grown,”  and  seizing 
his  basket,  he  grasped  Rob’s  shoulder. 
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‘‘Leave  me  be,  will  you?”  cried  Rob,  resent- 
fully, shaking  himself  free. 

“ Don’t  be  a goose,”  said  the  grocer’s  boy 
coolly  ; “ if  you  don’t  come  with  me,  the  police’ll 
take  you  under  their  care.  I’m  goin’  to  hand 
you  over  to  my  mother ; she’ll  sew  you  up  and 
make  you  look  a bit  respectable.  If  you  want 
to  come,  why,  come  now,  I can’t  wait.” 

Rob,  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  curbing  his 
resentment,  got  up  from  his  recumbent  position 
and  followed  his  new  friend,  who  whistling  once 
more,  began  to  move  off  at  a lively  pace,  as  if 
not  caring  for  his  new  acquaintanceship  to  be 
known. 

In  about  five  minutes  Rob  was  face  to  face 
with  Mother  Bachelder  in  a cosey  room  that 
served  as  “ kitchen,  parlor  and  hall,”  while,  with 
a pair  of  eyes  like  those  of  the  grocer’s  boy, 
she  alternately  searched  his  countenance,  and 
the  depths  of  an  enormous  work-basket  for  ma- 
terials to  “ sew  him  up  ” with. 

She  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
her  scrutiny,  for  after  a vigorous  onslaught  on 
the  fractured  garments,  she  presently  turned  him 
around  in  great  complacency.  “There  now, 
boy,”  she  said,  “ look  in  that  glass ; now  you’re 
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sewed,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  wash  you 
up.” 

“ Do  1 look  like  that  ? ” exclaimed  Rob  as  the 
grimy,  battered  countenance  came  to  his  view 
out  of  the  center  of  the  old-fashioned  looking- 
glass.  “ Why,  I shouldn’t  think  anybody  would 
have  spoken  to  me  ! ” 

“No  more  should  I,”  replied  Mother  Bachel- 
der,  “ but  Tim  has  a pair  of  shrewd  eyes  in  his 
head,  if  I do  say  it  as  shouldn’t.  Well,  if 
you’ve  looked  at  yourself  as  long  as  you  want 
to,  you  can  run  over  there,”  indicating  the  sink 
in  the  corner,  “and  take  off  some  of  that  stuff 
on  your  face ; then,  says  I,  you  must  go  to  bed.” 

“ I’m  not  tired,”  cried  Rob,  hurrying  over  to 
the  sink,  and  adding  with  a lively  horror  of  a 
boy  for  bed  in  the  daytime,  “ Why,  ’tisn’t  more’n 
four  o’clock.” 

“ I don’t  care  what  time  it  is,”  said  Mother 
Bachelder  with  great  decision,  “ you’re  goin’  to 
bed.  A boy  who’s  been  through  as  much  as 
you  have  in  one  day  is  fit  for  bed.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  Rob,”  she  was  now  engaged  in  pouring 
out  a cup  of  tea  from  the  pot  on  the  stove  that 
Rob  afterwards  learned  was  constantly  in  place 
there,  “one  thing,  and  the  sooner  you  learn  it 
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the  better  for  all  concerned.  All  ray  children 
wlio’ve  ever  been  in  this  house  does  as  I say. 
Now,  after  you’re  washed  you’re  goin’  to  take 
this  tea  and  a bite  o’  bread,  then  you’re  to  turn 
into  Tim’s  bed  without  another  word.” 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  method  of  con- 
ducting her  household,  Mrs.  Bachelder  finished 
pouring  her  tea  and  laid  out  the  bread,  while 
Rob  wiped  his  astonished  eyes  on  the  crash 
towel  a,nd  prepared  to  obey  her. 

And  in  another  ten  minutes  he  was  sound 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  Tim’s  bed,  oblivious  to 
all  trials  and  pain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PLANS  BAFFLED. 

/TEANWHILE,  what  of  Aunt  Philena  and 
Uncle  Joel? 

He  stalked  around  the  path  leading  up  to 
the  back  door,  kicking  away  the  advances  of 
Bose  as  he  went.  The  dog  bore  his  master’s 
greeting  coolly  enough,  well  accustomed  to 
little  attentions  of  that  sort. 

“I  suppose  Philena  is  upstairs  yet  with  her 
everlastin’  picking  oyer,”  he  said,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  kitchen.  “ It’s  just  as  well.  I’ll  tell 
her  at  dinner  that  she  must  be  ready  to  see 
Barker  and  hand  Rob  over.  I’m  going  to  take 
Widgery’s  horse  and  ride  off  for  an  hour  or 
two.  I’ve  borne  enough  from  that  boy,  and 
my  nerves  won’t  stand  the  taking  off.  But  it’s 
going  to  be  the  best  thing  for  the  chap,  in  the 
end.” 

He  passed  into  the  keeping-room  and  threw 
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his  hat  on  the  table.  “ Goodness ! it’s  time  for 
a little  brandy  and  water,  I think,”  and  picking 
out  a key  from  his  pocket,  he  went  unsteadily 
over  to  the  corner  cupboard,  unlocked  it  and 
brought  out  a black  bottle.  His  hand  trembled 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  pour  out  the  liquid 
into  a glass  that  stood  ready  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  used  on  many  similar  occa- 
sions without  the  formality  of  being  washed. 
“ I need  it  straight  to-day,”  and  he  drank  it  off 
without  winking.  Then  he  locked  up  the  door 
and  put  the  key  carefully  into  his  pocket  again. 
“Now  I’ll  go  and  lie  down.  Ugh!  ” 

This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  his  eye 
falling  on  his  sister  Mary’s  portrait,  taken  when 
she  was  a young  girl,  just  as  he  had  seen  her 
look  hundreds  of  times.  She  held  a basket  of 
field  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  around  her  neck 
hung  by  its  strings  a broad -brimmed  hat.  Just 
the  same  laughing  eyes  as  her  boy  Hob’s  looked 
out  at  him  from  the  picture,  just  the  same 
mobile  mouth.  How  well  he  remembered  them ! 

“Philena  sha’n’t  have  that  thing  hanging 
here  any  longer,”  he  declared.  “It’s  an  ugly 
daub ; strange  that  I’ve  indulged  her  so  long. 
It  disgraces  the  name  of  art.”  He  shivered  as 
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he  passed  it  on  the  way  to  his  bedroom,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes. 

Aunt  Philena  by  this  time,  having  watched 
him  carefully  into  the  house,  stole  softly  up- 
stairs, and  busied  herself  in  the  garret  again. 
Not  hearing  anything  from  Joel  for  a good  half- 
hour,  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  set  to 
work  over  the  dinner.  With  grim  lips  set 
tightly  together,  she  went  about  her  tasks,  and 
soon  had  the  meal  set  out  as  usual  with  three 
plates  on  the  table,  which  she  pulled  out  from 
between  the  windows  to  the  center  of  the  floor. 
Then  she  stepped  into  the  keeping-room  and 
called  her  brother. 

“Joel,”  she  said,  “come,  dinner’s  ready.” 
But  there  was  no  answer.  So  she  crossed  the 
passage  and  knocked  at  his  door. 

“ I don’t  want  any  dinner,”  said  Joel  crossly 
from  within. 

“ Shall  I save  any  ? ” 

“No ; I’ll  come  out  and  help  myself  when  I 
want  it,  in  the  buttery.” 

“ Where’s  Rob  ? ” asked  Miss  Philena.  “ He 
and  I’ll  eat  right  away,  then.” 

She  could  almost  feel  the  start  with  which 
he  answered  her.  “ Rob  ? I don’t  know.  In 
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tlie  “barn,  I suppose,  or  playing  tantrums,  as 
usual.”  It  gave  him  something  akin  to  pleas- 
ure to  feel  this  last  delinquency  of  the  boy, 
and  a righteous  indignation  broke  forth.  “ You 
see,  Philena,  we  hain’t  done  our  duty  by  him. 
Barker’ll  teach  him  steady  habits.” 

Outside  the  door  Aunl  Philena  clasped  her 
long  hands  with  toil-worn  palms  tightly  to- 
gether. An  ominous  scowl  came  on  the  high 
forehead,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  going  out 
to  the  kitchen  door  she  made  a pretence  of 
calling  Rob  to  the  mid-day  meal. 

“ Rob,  Rob ! ” she  screamed  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  Then  she  sat  down  to  the  dinner- 
table  alone,  and  poured  out  a cup  of  strong 
tea. 

Bose,  at  the  end  of  the  repast  that  was  so 
only  in  name,  had  a full  plate,  as  it  would  never 
do  to  put  away  the  untasted  boiled  beef  and 
potatoes  for  Joel  to  see,  then  she  set  aside  a 
portion  for  Rob,  covered  with  another  plate, 
and  was  washing  up  the  few  dishes  in  the  sink 
when  her  brother  appeared  in  the  kitchen. 

“ I’m  going  to  ride  for  an  hour  or  two,  Phi- 
lenn,”  he  announced,  going  into  the  buttery; 
“ Barker’ll  be  here,  and  all  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
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to  keep  a stiff  upper  lip,  and  not  let  Rob  see 
that  things  ain’t  being  done  for  his  good.” 

“ Joel  Slocum,”  said  Philena,  setting  down  a 
cup  hard,  “if  you  start  a job  you  may  finish  it. 
I won’t  give  Rob  to  Barker.  If  you  want  to, 
you  may  stay  home  and  do  it.” 

“It’s  the  best  thing  for  the  boy,”  snarled 
Joel,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  buttery  door, 
and  holding  a piece  of  pie  in  his  hand. 

“Well,  if  you  think  so,  why  don’t  you  stay 
home  and  see  him  go,  then  ? ” questioned  Miss 
Philena,  fastening  her  keen  black  eye  on  him. 

“ That’s  neither  here  nor  there  ; you  know  my 
nerves  ain’t  like  yours.” 

Aunt  Philena  gave  a scornful  sniff.  “ Nerves ! ” 
she  ejaculated. 

“Well,  I won’t  stay,  and  that’s  flat,”  declared 
Joel  querulously,  and  drawing  his  head  in  again. 
“ The  boy’s  got  to  go,  that’s  one  thing,  for  the 
agreement’s  signed,  and  you’ve  got  to  see  him 
off,  and  that’s  another.”  With  that,  he  slammed 
the  buttery  door  to. 

Miss  Slocum  finished  her  dishes  with  great 
deliberation,  and  swept  up  the  tidy  floor,  throw- 
ing out  the  crumbs  for  the  cat.  Then  she  took 
off  her  kitchen  apron,  and  went  to  her  own 
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room  for  a nap.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later  a smart  rap  sounded  on  the  panel. 

“What  you  want?”  asked  Miss  Philena. 

“Hain’t  that  boy  got  home  yet?”  cried  Joel 
impatiently. 

“No” 

Joel  gave  an  angry  exclamation. 

“ Well,  when  he  does  come  you  be  sure  and 
tell  him  that  it’s  just  these  very  things  that 
made  us  send  him  away.  It’s  all  his  own  fault, 
his  going.” 

“Us?”  repeated  Miss  Philena,  “ I hain’t  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  going.  Keep  that  job 
to  yourself,  will  you,  Joel?” 

“That’s  neither  here  nor  there,”  said  Joel, 
having  recourse  to  his  favorite  argument.  “You 
tell  him  what  I say,  will  you?” 

“I’ll  tell  him  what  I like,”  said  Aunt  Philena 
— “ when  I see  him,”  she  added  to  herself. 

Joel  shuffled  off,  and  peeping  out  of  her  win- 
dow she  could  see  him  going  into  Tom  Wid- 
gery’s  back  yard,  the  man  who  occasionally,  for 
a small  consideration,  let  a horse  to  his  neigh- 
bor too  stingy  to  keep  one  for  his  own  use. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  when  the  noise  of 
a heavy  wagon  was  heard  rumbling  up  the 
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overgrown  carriage  drive  to  the  Slocums’ 
door. 

“ Hey,  there ! ” called  a gruff  voice. 

Miss  Philena,  looking  out  of  her  window, 
knew  perfectly  well  who  had  arrived,  but  she 
chose  to  take  her  own  time  for  answering  the 
summons,  so  it  was  not  till  several  more  calls 
had  been  indulged  in  by  the  visitor,  that  she 
opened  her  door.  By  this  time  the  man,  tired 
of  rapping  and  hallooing,  was  in  the  kitchen. 

“ Oh  ! how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barker  ? ” said 
Miss  Slocum. 

“ I couldn’t  raise  any  of  ye,”  said  Mr.  Barker, 
the  angry  glow  still  on  his  face.  “ Whickets  ! 
I knocked  with  the  butt  end  of  my  whip,  and 
called,  so  ’xcuse  me,  I had  to  come  in.” 

“ I suppose  you  want  to  see  my  brother,  Mr,. 
Barker.  Well,  he  isn’t  home  ” — 

“Gosh!  How  come  that?  Peeled  off,  did 
he?  Well,  you  know  what  I’ve  come  for,  Miss 
Slocum,  I’ve  got  a little  agreement  in  my 
pocket  here.”  He  tapped  his  greasy  vest  with 
his  big  finger.  “Want  to  see  it?  I can  show 
it  to  you  if  you  don’t  b’lieve  me ; it  gives  me 
your  boy  Rob  as  chore  boy  and  such  till  he’s  of 
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“ I don’t  need  to  see  it,”  said  Miss  Philena 
quietly,  and  holding  herself  well  under  control, 
“ Joel  told  me  about  it.” 

“ Gosh  ! yes,  I s’pose  he  did,”  assented  Jed 
Barker,  quite  taken  aback  by  her  manner. 
“ Well,  now,  if  you’ll  help  me  to  get  him  off  as 
soon  as  you  can,  that’ll  be  best  for  all  consarned. 
Where  is  Rob?” 

“If  you  can  tell  me,”  said  Miss  Philena, 
pointing  to  the  covered  plate  on  the  table,  now 
set  back  to  its  accustomed  place  between  the 
windows,  “you’ll  let  me  know  when  Pm  to  ex- 
pect him  to  dinner.  He  ain’t  been  in  yet.” 
Then  Jed  Barker  swore,  and  stamped  up  and 
down  the  kitchen. 

“I  ain’t  used  to  that  kind  of  talk,  Mr. 
Barker,”  said  Miss  Slocum,  frigidly  drawing 
herself  up. 

“’Xcuse  me,”  he  said  crossly,  “but  you  must 
understand  that  I hain’t  no  time  to  spend  on  a 
boy’s  philanderin’.  Where  does  he  go  days 
when  he  ain’t  home  to  meals  reg’lar  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Philena;  “some- 
times one  place  and  sometimes  another.” 

“But  where  do  you  know  he  goes,  mostly  — 
his  reg’lar  hants  ? Every  boy  has  some.  But 
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I’ll  take  him  down  for  this,  oh!  won’t  I?”  lie 
muttered  between  his  teeth. 

“ Well,  it’s  hard  to  tell,”  said  Miss  Philena, 
slowly  considering.  “ Yesterday  he  did  speak 
something  about  a rabbit  snare  he  had,”  which 
was  quite  true.  She  brought  this  last  out  very 
reluctantly,  as  if  forced  to  it  against  her  will. 

u Where  is ’t?”  demanded  Jed  sharply. 

“ In  Tinkham’s  Woods,”  said  Miss  Philena. 

Jed  gave  another  exclamation  and  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  over  there,”  he  said  gruffly. 
“Meantime  if  he  comes  home,  why  you  keep 
him  for  me.” 

“ I suppose  I’ve  got  to,”  with  a sigh. 

“I  s’pose  ye  have.”  He  again  tapped  his 
vest-pocket  with  his  finger,  and  forgetting  to 
say  the  customary  “Good  day”  went  out, 
jumped  into  his  wagon,  and  rattled  off. 

Miss  Philena  stepped  out  on  to  the  flat  stone 
that  served  as  a doorstep,  and  after  watching 
him  turn  off  in  the  direction  of  Tinkham’s 
Woods,  a good  two  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  Mary  Ellis’,  she  allowed  her  features 
to  relax  into  the  first  smile  they  had  enjoyed, 
that  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“here  you’ll  stay.” 

ELL,  you  slept,  didn’t  you  now,  for  a 


boy  who  wasn’t  tired  enough  to  go  to 


bed?”  Mother  Bachelder’s  round  face  was  the 
first  thing  that  intruded  itself  upon  Rob’s  con- 
sciousness, and  he  turned  half  fretfully  away 
on  the  pillow,  wishing  he  might  not  see  it,  nor 
anything  else. 

“ Let  me  stay  here,  do,”  he  begged  sleepily, 
“till  night.  I’ll  get  out  then;  I s’pose  Tim 
wants  the  bed.” 

A loud  laugh  greeted  this,  and  Rob,  getting 
up  to  lean  on  his  elbow,  saw  Tim  poking  his 
head  up  from  a nondescript  affair  on  the  floor 
that  had  served  him  as  a bed. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  he  mumbled,  his  face  scar- 
let, and  bounding  off  from  his  resting-place, 
thoroughly  awake  now.  “ What’d  you  give 
me  your  bed  for?” 
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“ What  you  doin’  now  ? ” cried  Tim,  stopping 
his  laughter  only  long  enough  to  launch  the 
question.  “ Ha,  ha ! you  slept  fourteen  hours 
on  a stretch.” 

“I  could  have  slept  forty,”  declared  Rob, 
feeling  of  his  stiff  bones  and  sore  head ; “ but 
I’d  better  have  had  the  floor.”  He  looked  re- 
morsefully at  good  Mother  Bachelder.  “ What 
did  you  let  me  do  it  for?” 

“When  my  Tim  gets  his  head  broken,  I 
hope  some  one  will  patch  him  up  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Bachelder.  “ Stop  your  nonsense,  boy ; 
we’re  glad  to  do  it,  him  and  me.  Now,  says  I, 
you’re  all  right.”  And  she  began  to  feel  his 
bones,  and  examined  with  great  minuteness  his 
scarred  visage  and  head.  “ Yes,  you’re  as  right 
as  a baby  who’s  fell  downstairs.  I’ve  often  seen 
’em  as  much  mauled  up.  Well,  the  next  thing 
is  breakfast.  Tim ’ll  show  you  where  to  wash 
up.” 

“ I slept  ” — bully,  Tim  was  about  to  say ; 
but  remembering  that  the  door  was  ajar,  and 
his  mother  had  not  as  yet  begun  operations 
with  the  frying-pan,  he  changed  it  to  “like  a 
top.  Hi ! ” and  he  tossed  the  bedclothes  back 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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“ How  you  look,  Rob,”  he,  cried  running 
around  him ; “ like  as  if  you’d  been  in  a corner 
/ght” 

Rob  advanced  upon  a cracked  looking-glass 
hanging  over  a high-shouldered  bureau,  and 
surveyed  himself  ruefully. 

“ Ain’t  you  a beauty,  though  ? ” exclaimed 
Tim,  tiptoeing  after,  to  call  over  his  shoulder, 
“ he,  he!” 

“ Get  out ! ” cried  Rob  crossly. 

“You  show  Slugger  Ben’s  marks,”  went  on 
Tim  reck]  assly ; “ he  does  things  up  clean. 
He,  he ! ” 

Rob  turned  on  him  like  lightning.  “You  say 
Slugger  Ben  to  me  again,  and  I’ll  maul  you ! ” 
he  declared  between  his  teeth. 

“Boys,  boys!”  warned  Mother  Bachelder 
out  in  the  kitchen. 

Rob  fell  back,  his  blood  cooling.  He  drew 
his  brown  hand  across  his  face,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  kitchen.  “ I’m  a mean  dog  enough,” 
he  said,  coming  close  to  Tim’s  mother  and 
nearly  knocking  a plate  of  cold  potatoes  out  of 
her  hand,  “after  all  you’ve  done  for  me,  not 
to  stand  his  chaffing.  But  it  brings  back  what 
a fool  I’ve  been.” 
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“ That’s  the  trouble  of  being  a fool,”  observed 
Mrs.  Bachelder  composedly,  “it’s  always  being 
brought  back  to  us,  and  we  don’t  commonly 
like  it.  Tim  hadn’t  ought  to  joke  you,  and  I’ll 
mpke  him  stop.” 

“Don’t,  don’t,”  begged  Rob  in  alarm.  Now 
it  seemed  the  best  thins;  in  the  world  to  be  the 
butt  of  such  a friend  as  the  boy  in  the  next 
room.  “ If  you  do,  I’ll  run  right  away  from 
here,  I will ! ” 

“See  here,  now”  — Mrs.  Bachelder  set  down 
her  potato  plate  with  an  emphatic  hand,  on  the 
table,  and  turned  her  black  eyes  full  on  Rob  — ■ 
“boy,  I’ll  have  you  to  understand  once  for  all, 
that  no  such  talk  is  allowed  here.  You  don’t 
run  from  this  place  till  I tell  you  to  start. 
You’ve  been  brung  here  by  Providence  telling 
Tim  to  fetch  you,  and  here  you  stay  till  He 
tells  me  to  let  you  go.  Do  you  hear?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Rob  meekly,  and  he  drew  a 
relieved  breath.  How  good  it  seemed  to  find 
at  last  a controlling  hand  that  said  “Home” 
upon  him. 

“ All  right  ” — Mother  Bachelder’s  face  fell 
again  into  its  curves  and  dimples  — “go  on  and 
wash  up,”  and  thereupon  she  sliced  her  potatoes 
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and  presently  the  kitchen  was  full  of  the  sound 
and  smell  of  the  “ frying-up  process  ” betoken- 
ing ^ speedy  meal. 

Tim  met  him  with  two  round  eyes.  “You’re 
a brick,  Rob!  ” he  ejaculated,  tumbling  into  his 
clothes.  “You  don’t  know  ma  when  she  takes 
me  in  for  plaguing  folks.  She’s  a tiger,  she  is!  ” 
w She  don’t  do  half  enough  to  you,  I know,” 
said  Rob,  bursting  into  a laugh. 

“You  better  believe  she  does!”  retorted  Tim. 
“ Try  it  yourself,  then,  if  you  want  to  see  how 
she  can  lay  it  on.  Whew ! ” 

“ That  breakfast  is  good  enough  to  eat,  any- 
way,” observed  Rob,  his  nose  wrinkling  up,  and 
his  stomach  as  well.  “ I’m  hungry  as  a beaver. 
Do  hurry  up  and  tell  me  where  to  wash  up.” 
“You  wouldn’t  have  me  go  without  gitting 
my  clothes  on,  would  you?”  asked  Tim,  with  a 
grin. 

“ Of  course  not ; but  do  hurry  ; you’re  awful 
slow.” 

“Hurry  up,  Tim,”  called  Mother  Bachelder; 
“ breakfast’s  most  ready.” 

With  that,  Tim  tumbled  into  his  jacket,  and 
laying  hold  of  Rob’s  arm  he  pulled  him  along 
a narrow  passage  out  into  a shed-room  where  a 
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roller  towel  hung  over  a tub,  in  which  was  a 
goodly  supply  of  water. 

“ There  you  is  ! ” he  announced.  “ Now  fall 
to  and  adorn  your  beauty  marks.” 

After  Rob  had  eaten  his  fifth  slice  of  ham, 
and  fourth  spoonful  of  fried  potato,  he  pulled 
himself  away  from  his  plate,  and  looked  at  his 
two  friends.  Mother  Bachelder  threw  her 
head  back  and  indulged  in  a long  and  hearty 
laugh. 

“You  beat  Tim,”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  her  breath.  “ It  is  good  to  see  you 
eat,  though.” 

“Now,”  said  Rob,  “I’m  going  out  to  look 
for  work,”  pushing  back  his  chair. 

“No  more  you  ain’t,”  declared  Mother  Bach- 
elder, wiping  her  eyes,  “not  with  that  face  on 
you ; you’d  scare  the  crows ! You’re  going  to 
stay  to  home  here  a spell  and  help  me.” 

“What  can  I do?”  cried  Rob,  with  a glance 
around  the  neat  room. 

“You  can  chop  me  up  some  kindlings,  for 
one  thing.” 

“ I’m  going  to  do  that,  any  way,”  said  Rob 
stoutly ; “ that’s  only  play.” 

“ Play  ?”  cried  Tim.  “ Ugh,  I hate  it ! ” 
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“ And  you’ve  got  to  rig  up  another  bed  for 
you.” 

“ Oh  ! I’m  going  to  sleep  on  the  floor,”  cried 
Rob  ; “ I don’t  need  any  bed,  really.” 

“ No,  you  ain’t  going  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
either,”  contradicted  Mother  Bachelder,  leis- 
urely spearing  a piece  of  ham  and  bringing  it 
to  her  plate  in  safety.  “ That  make-shift  ’ll  do 
for  one  night  when  a body’s  got  to;  but  you’re 
going  to  sleep  like  a Christian  as  long’s  I have 
anything  to  do  with  you,  boy.  Oh ! you’ll 
see,  there’ll  be  lots  to  do  in  the  house  where 
you  can  be  a sight  of  help.  Now,  Tim,  look  at 
the  clock ! ” 

Tim  crammed  a last  half  of  a biscuit  into 
his  already  well-stored  mouth,  jumped  out  of 
his  chair,  rushed  around  to  his  mother  and  gave 
her  a hearty  kiss,  nodded  to  Rob,  seized  his 
cap,  hanging  on  a peg  behind  the  door,  and  was 
off  like  a shot. 

“Now  he’s  off  to  work,”  declared  Mrs.  Bach- 
elder, in  satisfaction.  “ It’s  ten  minutes  to 
seven ; but  he’ll  make  it.  He  hain’t  never 
been  late,”  she  added  proudly  to  Rob. 

Rob  looked  enviously  at  the  door,  and  drew 
in  his  breath  hard. 
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“’Twon’t  be  long  before  you’ll  be  a-rushin’ 
off  to  work,  and  tearin’  in  for  your  dinner. 
Then  I’ll  have  two  business  men,”  said  Mother 
Bachelder.  “ Ho  w’d  you  like  that  ? ” 

Rob  drew  up  his  shoulders  and  set  his  head 
in  the  air,  which  told  very  well  how  he  would 
regard  such  a change  in  his  fortunes. 

“Well,  as  soon  as  we  get  your  peeled  face 
all  straight,  and  one  or  two  other  things  fixed 
up,  why,  we’ll  set  you  up  on  your  legs.  That  is, 
we’ll  try  to  get  a place  for  you.  Now,  says  I, 
we’ll  fly  at  these  dishes  and  get  ’em  washed  up.” 

She  cast  a keen  glance  at  Rob  as  she  pushed 
back  her  chair,  and  rested  her  plump  hands  a 
moment  on  her  knees. 

“All  right,”  said  the  boy;  “I’ll  do  ’em. 
You  sit  still,  only  tell  me  where  to  find  the 
towels,”  and  he  sprang  out  of  his  chair. 

“ Nonsense  ! ” ejaculated  Mrs.  Bachelder, 
“ we’ll  do  ’em  together.  I’ll  wash  ’em,  and  you 
may  wipe  ’em  up.” 

“All  right,”  said  Rob  again,  beginning  to 
pile  dishes  as  if  he  understood  the  business. 

“Get  the  towels  from  the  drawer  in  the  table 
in  the  corner,”  said  Mrs.  Bachelder,  pouring 
the  steaming  water  into  the  dish-pan.  “That’s 
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piping  hot,”  trying  it  with  a discriminating  fin- 
ger. “I  tell  you,  you’re  as  handy  as  the  next 
one,”  as  Rob  presently  stood,  towel  in  hand, 
ready  for  the  first  washed  dish.  “Now  1 
should  ’a’  had  to  tell  Tim  eleven  times  if  I did 
once,  how  to  help  me,  and  then  he’d  whine 
every  step;  he  hates  to  wipe  dishes  so.  There,” 
she  pointed  her  remarks  by  setting  a dripping 
plate  in  another  tin  pan  ; “let  it  dreen  a bit.” 

“ I know,”  said  Rob,  “ I used  to,”  but  there 
he  stopped.  Any  further  revelation  of  his 
past  home  might  even  yet  be  dangerous.  Per- 
haps she  would  send  him  back.  He  glanced 
in  alarm  at  the  portly  figure  and  round  face. 

“Hey?”  said  Mother  Bachelder,  hoping  to 
get  some  hint  of  his  antecedents,  and  resting 
her  hands  on  the  pan-rim  to  hear  the  better. 
But  Rob  was  not  to  be  caught  so  easily,  and  he 
pulled  himself  up  and  said  easily,  “ I’ve  known 
how  to  wash  dishes  ever  since  1 was  a little 
boy.  Now  I suppose  I must  go  to  sea?”  He 
projected  the  question  with  a sidelong  glance 
at  Tim’s  mother  wThile  he  polished  the  dish  in 
his  hands  with  the  greatest  care. 

“Sea?  I should  think  not!”  exclaimed 
Mother  Bachelder.  “The  last  place  on  earth 
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for  a boy  to  go  to,  is  to  sea,  in  my  opinion. 
Why  should  you  go  to  sea,  pray  tell?” 

“ Because,”  said  Bob,  “ I don’t  believe  there’ll 
be  any  other  place  for  me.  And  a boy  can  go 
to  sea,  I s’pose,  any  time.” 

Mother  Bachelder  gave  a series  of  responses, 
inarticulate  to  Rob,  but  understood  by  herself. 
Then  she  broke  out,  “ See  here,  boy,  don’t  you 
let  me  hear  another  word  about  that  sea  busi- 
ness, or  I’ll  lock  you  up  and  call  the  police  to 
look  after  you  as  a vagrant,  there  ! ” 

Rob  turned  a face  up  at  her  out  of  which 
every  particle  of  color  had  flown.  “You 
wouldn’t  do  that,”  he  gasped. 

“ I would,  too,”  declared  Mother  Bachelder, 
and  Rob  knew  she  spoke  the  truth.  “ I’ve 
heard  of  too  many  boys  running  away  to  sea 
to  have  you  try  it.  I’m  going  to  make  a man 
of  you,  see  if  I don’t ! ” 


CHAPTER  X. 


SELF— CONDEMNED, 


HE  next  day  Jedediali  Barker  roused  the 


town ; driving  up  and  down  its  main 
street,  at  times  lashing  his  long-suffering  beast 
into  a mad  run  when  so  inclined,  and  at  others 
jerking  him  fiercely  to  a sudden  stop  to  relate 
again  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Rob,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  to  help  him  in  the  search. 

To  any  who  would  lend  an  ear,  Mr.  Barker 
communicated  his  wrongs,  interlarding  this 
recital  by  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  oaths,  and 
vows  of  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Joel  Slocum 
for  conniving  at  the  boy’s  disappearance. 

“ I’ve  got  the  agreement,”  he  yelled,  while 
the  center  of  a wide-mouthed  group  in  John 
Fibbs’  grocery  store,  and  tucking  his  stout 
whip  under  his  arm,  he  tapped  his  vest-pocket 
significantly,  “ that  bound  the  boy  to  me  till  he 
was  eighteen.  Slocum  ’ll  pay  dear  for  this. 
Ha,  ha  ! ” with  an  ugly  grin. 
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“ You’ve  got  to  prove  that  Joel  Slocum 
helped  him  off,  first,”  drawled  an  old  farmer, 
sitting  on  an  inverted  butter  tub,  and  pushing 
back  his  leather  cap  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words. 

“Prove  it?”  snarled  the  angry  man,  turning 
on  him  with  an  oath,  “the  boy’s  gone,  ain’t 
he?” 

“ Yes,”  drawled  the  old  farmer,  crossing  his 
thin  legs  with  great  deliberateness,  “but  I don’t 
b’lieve  that  Joel  Slocum  helped  him  off.  Not 
but  what  he’d  want  to  mighty  bad  to  git  him 
out  o’  your  bear’s  paw ; but  he  ain’t  one  to  go 
back  on  his  word.  Sho ! there,  he  ain’t,  now 
I can  tell  you ! ” 

And  having  thus  delivered  himself  of  his 
opinion,  he  picked  up  one  of  the  various  straws 
with  which  the  floor  was  strewn,  and  fell  to 
chewing  it  with  great  enjoyment. 

Jed  Barker  stamped  up  and  down  the  grocery 
store,  fairly  blue  witli  rage ; and  though  several 
other  men  at  once  broke  in  excitedly,  his  voice 
rose  high  and  shrill  above  them  all,  bearing 
them  down  as  the  roar  of  a breaker  at  sea  over- 
whelms the  rush  of  the  tide. 

“ See  here,  now  ! ” shouted  John  Fibbs,  at 
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the  least  chance  of  being  heard,  “ I ain’t  a-goin’ 
to  have  sech  a how  d’ye  raised  here.  Get  out, 
Barker,  an’  kick  up  your  muss  somewheres  else. 
Go  down  an’  browbeat  Slocum,  if  you  want  to 
knock  a man  down  who’s  sick  abed,  but  don’t 
have  your  row  here.” 

“Is  Slocum  sick?”  cried  one  of  the  by- 
standers, and  then  a hush  fell  upon  the  crowd 
to  hear  the  answer. 

“Yes,  he  is,”  said  John  Fibbs,  glad  to  see 
that  he  had  the  floor,  and,  resting  both  hands 
on  the  counter,  he  began  to  tell  what  he  knew. 
“He  sent  for  the  doctor  about  an  hour  ago; 
said  he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  die.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense  ! ” roared  Jed  Barker. 

“Hold  on!”  cried  John  Fibbs,  with  a sharp 
glance  of  his  black  eyes  at  him.  “ It’s  my  turn 
to  talk  now.  Well,  the  doctor  says  — I seen 
him,  nigh  about  ten  minutes  ago,  when  he  driv 
past  — that  Slocum’s  in  a bad  way.  He 
shouldn’t  be  s’prised  if  he  dropped  off  any 
time  — somethin’  the  matter  with  the  heart. 
He  give  it  a long  name  that  sounded  dreadful, 
and  enough  to  kill  a man  just  to  hear  it.  And 
Phileny’s  just  deestracted.” 

“All  the  same,”  cried  Jed  Barker,  drawing 
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near,  his  little  eyes  gleaming  hatefully,  “ I’ll 
attach  his  farm  and  sue  him,  and  hound  him  to 
death.  Heart  disease  ! I sh’d  think  he’d  have, 
cheating  an  honest  man  out  o’  his  rights.  But 
I’ve  got  the  agreement  — oh ! I’ve  got  it,”  and 
again  he  tapped  his  vest-pocket. 

“ Look  here,  now!”  declared  a tall,  angular 
man,  one  who  had  not  before  spoken,  uif  you 
say  any  more  about  hounding  Joel  Slocum,  I’ll 
hound  you  — out  of  this  town,”  he  added, 
under  his  breath,  looking  full  in  the  red  face  of 
Jed  Barker  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  person  addressed. 

All  the  men  drew  their  breath  hard,  and 
gazed  at  the  two,  now  the  center  of  attraction. 
Jed  Barker  set  his  little  angry  eyes  a moment 
on  the  full  blue  ones  calmly  regarding  him, 
then  dropped  them  as  if  suddenly  confronted 
with  certain  transactions  in  his  past  career  that 
he  would  by  no  means  care  to  hear  discussed 
as  town  talk. 

“I  ain’t,  of  course,  going  to  hound  him,” 
he  stammered  out,  his  face  growing  redder 
and  redder,  while  he  shifted  his  big  feet  un- 
easily. “ But  I guess  you’d  squeal  worse’n  I 
do,  ef  you’d  ben  cheated.”  He  raised  his  head 
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and  looked  at  the  crowd  with  something  of  his 
old  bravado. 

“You  hain’t  been  cheated  yet,”  said  the 
angular  man  deliberately,  and  not  withdrawing 
his  gaze  from  Barker’s  countenance,  “and  if 
you  want  to  talk  of  cheating,  why,  I’ve  got 
some  things  I’d  like  to  ask  the  company  here, 
what  their  views  on  honesty  are.” 

“ Oh ! I didn’t  mean  cheating,”  said  Jed 
Barker  in  alarm,  “but  I hain’t  been  used  right, 
that’s  all.  The  boy’s  gone,  an’  what  am  I to 
do?” 

“ ’Tain’t  Slocum’s  fault  that  the  boy  took  to 
his  heels,”  said  the  angular  man  steadily.  “ Like 
enough  the  chap  found  out  for  himself  what 
was  up,  and  we  can’t  blame  him  for  making 
himself  scarce.” 

“That’s  so ! ” echoed  the  crowd. 

“ W ell,  you  git  out  o’  here,  Barker,”  said 
John  Fibbs,  squaring  himself  up  to  bis  best 
height,  “I’m  tired  o’  this  talk.  Joel  Slocum 
mayn’t  be  a very  good  customer  of  mine,  with 
his  tight-fisted  ways,  but  he’s  town-born,  and 
his  father  before  him,  and  you  ain’t,  and  I’ve 
heard  enough  o’  this  stuff,”  which  naturally 
broke  up  the  meeting 
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“ O,  Mary ! ” 

Aunt  Philena,  despite  her  self-control,  drew 
the  tall  figure  in  its  clean  print  gown  and  close 
cottage  bonnet,  into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the 
door. 

“ Sh-sh  ! ” warned  Mary,  drawing  off  her  cot- 
ton gloves,  and  folding  them  nicely  prepara- 
tory to  putting  them  into  her  pocket.  c%Why, 
Phileny,  this  isn’t  like  you  a bit.” 

“ I can’t  help  it,”  said  Miss  Philena,  sending 
nervous  glances  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  the 
door  were  really  fast.  “ O,  Mary ! I’m  all  beat 
out  about  it.  Seems’s  if  some  days  I sh’d  go 
clean  crazy.” 

“Well,  there,  there,”  said  Mary  Ellis  sooth- 
ingly, taking  the  long,  hard  hands  and  looking 
into  the  worried  eyes,  “ you  mustn’t  feel  so. 
Everything’s  all  right,  I’m  sure,  and  done  first- 
rate.  I sh’d  ’a’  come  over  before,  but  our 
horse  hurt  his  knee,  and  I hadn’t  no  way 
to  get  here.  Let’s  sit  down,  then  I can  tell 
you  more  comfortable.”  Still  holding  the 
hands  she  settled  Miss  Philena  in  a low 
rocker,  and  drew  up  a high-backed  chair  for 
herself. 

“You  take  this  one,”  said  Miss  Philena, 
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bounding  up  from  the  comfortable  seat,  “I  ain’t 
used  to  settin’  in  a rocking-chair.” 

“ Well,  you  ought  to  be,”  retorted  Mary;  “it 
rests  a woman  amazing  after  being  on  her  feet 
from  sun-up  to  bed-time.” 

“Well,  being  you’re  company,”  said  Miss 
Philena,  “ I drather  you  took  it,  Mary.  Here, 
give  me  that  chair.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mary,  “if  you  feel  so.” 
And  getting  out  of  her  chair,  the  change  was 
effected.  “ Well,”  she  began,  drawing  a long 
breath,  “you  see  when  Rob  come  in”  — 

“ Sh-sh ! ” warned  Miss  Philena,  pinching  her 
arm,  “ somebody  may  come  into  the  kitchen  un- 
beknownst. Do  speak  lower,  Mary.” 

So  Mary  Ellis  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the 
waiting  ears,  and  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

“Don’t  tell  it  so  slow,”  said  Miss  Philena, 
after  a bit;  “just  give  me  the  last  of  it,  how 
John  saw  him  off,  and  all  that.  You  can  go 
back  and  pick  up  all  the  hows  and  whys  after- 
wards.” 

“Well,  John  says  he  never  saw  such  a beau- 
tiful easy  getting-off  as  ’twas,”  declared  Mary 
good-naturedly  breaking  off  a slow  enjoyable 
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thread  of  the  narration.  “ The  conductor  said 
he’d  have  an  eye  to  the  boy,  and  Rob  was  as 
cool  as  you  please,  and  likely  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  ” — 

“ You  don’t  s’pose  he’d  show  his  money,  do 
you  ? ” asked  Miss  Philena,  in  a frightful  stage 
whisper.  “Dear  me!  I’ve  lain  awake  and 
thought  it  all  over  so  many  nights  — that  boy 
going  off  to  the  city,  and  he  hasn’t  ever  stepped 
afoot  from  this  town  in  his  life  — till  I’ve  got 
so  nervous  I’m  ready  to  fly  off  the  handle, 
Mary.” 

“ I know,”  said  Mary,  rocking  back  and  forth 
gently,  “ ’twas  pretty  risky ; but  there,  there 
wasn’t  any  other  way  to  do,  Philena.  And  you 
had  a good  head  to  think  it  all  out  so  quick 
and  get  him  out  of  Barker’s  hands.” 

“ Sh-sh!”  warned  Miss  Philena,  with  a pinch 
of  the  plump  arm.  Steps  sounded  out  in  the 
kitchen. 

“ There’s  somebody  ! ” exclaimed  Miss  Phi- 
lena, hurrying  out  of  her  chair  to  open  the 
door. 

“I’ll  come,  too.  You  know  I’m  going  to 
spend  the  afternoon  and  help  you  take  care  of 
Joel,”  said  Mary  Ellis  significantly,  and  follow- 
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ing  to  meet  the  doctor  on  his  way  to  the  sick 
man’s  room. 

“ Where’s  the  boy  ? ” cried  Joel  Slocum 
hoarsely,  and  raising  his  gray  head  from  the 
pillow.  “Is  he  found?”  scanning  the  physi- 
cian’s face  eagerly. 

“No,”  said  Dr.  Frazer,  pulling  up  a chair  to 
the  bedside,  and  taking  up  the  hand  picking  at 
the  bedclothes.  “Well,  how  do  you  find  your- 
self this  afternoon,  Mr.  Slocum  ? ” 

“How  do  I find  myself?”  cried  Joel  shrilly. 
“Don’t  ask  me  that.  You  are  sure  that  the  boy 
ain’t  found,  ain’t  you  — that  Barker  hasn’t  got 
him?”  He  poured  the  questions  out  fast,  his 
feverish  eyes  on  the  face  before  him. 

“I’m  sure  enough,  for  I’ve  just  come  from 
the  Center,  where  I met  Jed  Barker.  But  you 
must  be  careful,  Mr.  Slocum,  about  saying  you 
don’t  want  the  boy  found,  or  Barker’ll  make 
you  trouble.  He  already  declares  you’ve  sent 
Rob  off.” 

“I  know  no  more  than  a baby  where  Rob  is,” 
cried  Joel  Slocum,  raising  himself  suddenly  to 
lean  on  his  elbow  to  send  each  syllable  out 
through  white  lips.  “But,  oh!  pray  God  he 
may  never  be  found  till  it’s  too  late  for 
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Barker  to  touch  him,”  sinking  down  on  his 
pillows  again. 

Miss  Philena,  whose  face  never  moved  a 
muscle,  now  advanced  to  the  doctor’s  chair. 

“Do  you  want  a tumbler,”  she  asked  methodi- 
cally, “to  mix  the  quieting  medicine  in?” 
“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Frazer. 

“I’m  not  going  to  have  quieting  stuff  poured 
down  me,”  declared  Joel  irritably. 

“You  must,”  said  Dr.  Frazer,  opening  his 
case  to  select  a bottle.  “You  are  a very  sick 
man,  Mr.  Slocum,  and  unless  you  are  treated 
properly  you’ll  not  last  any  time.  I tell  you 
plainly,  as  it’s  my  duty  to  do.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  last,”  said  Joel  Slocum, 
turning  his  face  wearily,  “let  me  die.  I’ll  be 
only  a care  to  Phileny  if  I get  over  this.” 

“ Don’t  talk  so,”  said  Miss  Philena,  her  lips 
working  nervously.  “Take  your  medicine,”  as 
she  placed  the  glass  in  the  doctor’s  hand. 

“And  I’m  sure,”  said  Mary  Ellis  cheerily, 
and  coming  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  “you 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  Joel,  to  lie  there  and 
talk  like  this.  Come,  chirk  up,  and  act  like  a 
man,  and  you’ll  be  as  well  as  anybody  in  a 
week.  You  ought  to  think  of  Philena  if  you 
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don’t  of  yourself,”  she  added,  with  the  privilege 
of  an  old  friend,  and  -shaking  her  head  with  its 
neat  coil  of  braids,  very  emphatically. 

“Miss  Slocum?”  called  a voice  in  the 
kitchen.  “ Oh ! ” as  she  stepped  out  to  meet 
it,  “ I was  down  to  the  post-office,  and  I brung 
up  your  mail,”  and  a large  foreign  letter  fell 
into  Miss  Philena’s  hands. 

“For  me?”  echoed  Miss  Philena,  whose  cor- 
respondence certainly  was  limited. 

“ Do  open  it,”  cried  Mary  Ellis,  leaving  the 
rest  of  her  lecture  to  Joel  unsaid,  and  running 
out  with  feminine  curiosity.  “ Oh  ! who  can  it 
be  from  ? What  a funny  stamp  ! ” 

Miss  Philena  tore  open  the  thin  satiny  enve- 
lope with  trembling  fingers,  glanced  at  the 
“ My  dear  Cousin,”  whirled  the  sheet  over  to 
look  at  the  address,  and  staggered  to  the  bed- 
room door. 

“Come!”  she  said  hoarsely  to  Mary  Ellis, 
and  with  paling  face  disappeared  in  the  bed- 


room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SAD  NEWS  INDEED, 


H!  what  is  it?”  cried  Mary  Ellis,  the 


instant  she  had  closed  the  door,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  Miss  Philena  and 
the  fateful  letter,  “for  mercy’s  sakes,  do  tell!” 

But  Miss  Slocum  was  beyond,  words,  and 
with  a hysterical  gasp  she  rolled  the  thin  satiny 
paper  into  a small  wad  between  her  frightened 
fingers. 

“ Don’t  do  that,”  remonstrated  Mary ; “ let 
me  see  it,”  and  she  essayed  to  rescue  it. 

But  Miss  Philena  was  too  frfghtened  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  shock  she  had  sustained, 
and  she  still  kept  rolling  the  letter  between  her 
two  hands,  and  moaning  fearfully  : “Oh!  what 
shall  Ido  — Mary’s  boy.  Oh ! what  shall  I 
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sharply,  and  with  a flash  of  the  eye  that  com- 
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manded  instant  respect,  “are  you  a baby  in- 
stead of  a woman  fifty  years  old  or  more  — 
say?  How  in  this  world  am  I to  help  you  if 
you  don’t  let  me  see  that  letter  — say?” 

Thereupon  Miss  Philena  surrendered  the 
letter  and  sank  helplessly  into  the  first  chair 
she  could  find,  still  moaning,  “Oh!  Mary’s  boy 
— what  shall  I do?” 

Mary  Ellis  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  sheet 
and  read  — her  blue  eyes  starting  with  curiosity 
at  every  sentence,  as  she  hurried  over  the 
page : — 


My  Dear  Cousin  : 

I intended  to  go  over  to  Briarlv  to  see  you  before  we 
sailed,  but  we  had  short  notice  of  our  trip.  William  thought  — 

[“  Look  at  the  name,”  said  Aunt  Philena  faintly,  in  a col- 
lapse in  the  comer  of  the  big  chair. 

“What?”  asked  Mary  absently,  intent  on  the  absorbing 
occupation  so  dear  to  the  feminine  mind. 

“The  other  page,”  said  Miss  Philena.  “Oh!  do  turn  it 
over  and  you’ll  see.” 

“Pm  going  to  read  it  straight  through,”  declared  Miss 
Ellis,  “then  I’ll  get  at  it  easier.”] 

— William  thought  that  as  Mr.  Royce’s  family  were  going, 
it  would  be  a good  chance  for  us  to  accompany  them,  particu- 
larly as  I am  liable  to  suffer  much  from  my  old  trouble  when 
on  a journey.  This,  in  connection  with  seasickness,  makes 
me  somewhat  of  a care;  and  Mrs.  Rovce  is  very  glad  to 
assume  that  care,  so  when  she  had  a cablegram  from  her 
brother  Edward  — 

[“  What  in  the  world  is  cablegram  ?”  queried  Mary,  run- 
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ning  across  to  the  one  window  to  examine  the  word  more 
closely. 

“ Do  turn  the  page,”  cried  Miss  Slocum  sharply,  “I  tell 
you.” 

“ Yes,  that  surely  is  the  word — cablegram,”  said  Mary, 

(t  though  it  beats  me  to  know  what  it  is.  Well,  my  brother 
Edward  — no,  her  brother  Edward  ” — 

Aunt  Philena  gave  a groan  of  despair,  and  wrung  her 
hands.] 

— sa\ring  that  he  wanted  them  to  travel  on  the  Continent  with  ' 
them  last  summer,  expenses  paid,  why,  of  course  they  accepted 
the  chance.  And  so,  as  we  had  only  five  days  to  get  ready 
in,  and  arrange  the  house,  which  was  to  be  closed  for  a jrear, 
as  William  won’t  hear  a word  about  renting  it,  why,  I hadn’t 
much  time  to  run  over  to  Briarly  and  bid  you  good-by.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  do  so,  for  I knew  you  could  tell  me 
where  Cousin  Eliakim’s  family  are,  as  you  received  a letter 
from  Sarah  last  year.  It’s  somewhere  in  Germany,  I know, 
that  they  live,  but,  dear  me,  one  might  as  well  look  in  a hay- 
stack for  a needle,  as  to  search  a person  out  here.  Please 
send  me  the  address  as  soon  as  you  can.  Well,  to  go  back ; 
as  I said,  we  left  Parkersville  the  — 


Here  of  necessity  the  thin  sheet  was  whirled 
over  for  Mary  to  achieve  the  further  contents, 
and  her  eye  fell  unintentionally  upon  the  large, 
sprawling  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo- 
site page. 

She  gave  a scream  and  rushed  over  to  Miss 
Slocum’s  chair.  “ Why,  Philena,  it’s  your 
cousin,  Annabel  Russell!” 

“ I told  you  so,”  said  Aunt  Philena,  in  the 
cold  accents  of  despair- 
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“No,  you  didn’t,”  contradicted  Miss  Ellis 
flatly,  “say  any  such  a thing  — not  a single 
word,  Philena  Slocum.  And  she’s  gone  to 
Europe,  and  house  closed.  Well,  where  is 
Rob?” 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  not  a 
sound  but  the  old  clock  on  the  high  mantel 
breaking  the  silence  between  them. 

“The  Lord  only  knows,”  gasped  Mary, .fight- 
ing the  tears  gathering  in  her  blue  eyes,  “what 
will  become  of  that  poor  boy.” 

“Don’t,  Mary;  you’ll  drive  me  crazy,”  cried 
Aunt  Philena,  springing  from  her  chair. 

“ I’ll  drive  right  home,  and  get  John  to  go 
over  to  Freeburg  and  hunt  him  up.  Don’t 
you  worry,  Philena,”  swallowing  her  own  fears 
as  best  she  could;  while  she  hurried  to  the 
door;  “he’ll  find  him.  John’s  a master  hand, 
and”  — 

“Be  careful,  Mary.”  Miss  Philena  grasped 
her  round  arm  with  long  fingers.  “If  a lisp 
gets  out  where  Rob  is,  it’ll  be  worse  for  him 
than  if  he  was  dead.” 

“I’ll  be  careful,”  promised  Mary. 

“ And  you’ll  have  to  hide  him  in  your  house 
till  I think  up  some  place  to  send  him.”  Aunt 
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Philena  clasped  her  hands  over  her  forehead. 
“There,  hurry,”  she  added  hoarsely.  Then 
she  took  down  her  hands  and  gave  Mary  Ellis’ 
two  shoulders  a little  push. 

“Hum — hum!”  exclaimed  Mary,  thus  sum- 
marily ejected.  “Oh!  well,  I must  hurry  home 
like  lightning  now,”  she  announced,  when  once 
more  out  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  ears  of  any 
chance  listener,  and  reaching  her  sunbonnet 
from  the  peg  behind  the  door,  she  ran  nimbly 
out  to  the  barn,  twitched  the  gray  mare  away 
from  his  enticing  prospect  of  a long  afternoon 
nap,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
Miss  Ellis  was  careering  down  the  high  road 
with  only  one  thought  in  her  head,  and  that 
was  to  find  John. 

When  at  last  she  did  throw  down  the  reins 
upon  the  dash-board  of  the  green  wagon  and 
rush  into  the  farmyard,  it  was  to  meet  her 
father  crossing  over  to  the  house  with  a jlpasket 
of  kindlings  in  his  hand.  “My  sakes,  Mary, 
what’d  you  come  home  so  airly  for?” 

“Where’s  John,  pa?”  demanded  Mary 
breathlessly. 

“His  plane  broke,  and  he  said  as  ’twarn’t 
nothin’  wantin’  dreadful  bad  to  be  done  to-day, 
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he  might  as  well  take  it  over  to  Haggerty’s  and 
git  it  mended.  What’d  you  come  home  for?” 
he  asked  again  curiously. 

“ O,  dear  me!”  cried  Mary  Ellis  impatiently, 
“just  like  a man.  That  old  plane  has  been 
broken  for  six  months,  and  then  to  start  off 
this  afternoon  to  get  it  mended  ! ” 

“ That’s  it ; it’s  a good  job  to  have  done  on 
an  idle  day,  John  said,”  repeated  the  old  man. 
“What’d  you  come  home  for,  Mary?”  He 
shifted  the  kindling  basket  to  the  other  hand, 
and  waited  for  the  answer. 

“ Oh ! don’t  ask  me,  pa,”  begged  Mary. 
“Well,  as  long  as  he’s  gone,  why,  he  has,  and 
I must  just  wait  his  time  for  coming  home,  I 
s’pose,”  and  she  proceeded  to  tie  the  mare  to 
the  well-worn  hitching-post. 

“Why  don’t  you  put  the  critter  in?”  asked 
old  Mr.  Ellis,  viewing  her  actions  with  aston- 
ishment. 

“ Oh ! don’t  ask  me,  pa,”  said  Mary  again, 
drawing  the  knot  firmly,  and  then  hurrying  off 
to  the  kitchen.  “ I want  John  to  do  an  errand 
for  me.”  She  volunteered  so  much  before  dis- 
appearing in  the  doorway. 

“Just  like  a man!”  echoed  her  father,  left 
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alone  with  his  kindling  basket.  “ Well,  we’re 
queer  enough,  land  knows  when  we’ve  a mind 
to  be,  but  it  takes  all  natur  to  beat  a woman 
when  she  gets  her  wntrums  on,  and  that’s  a 
fact.” 

“ John,  John,”  cried  Mazy,  a good  two  hours 
later,  when  she  heard  his  whistle  along  the 
road,  and  precipitating  herself  upon  him,  “Rob 
is  lost,”  she  whispered  tragically. 

“I  know  he  is,”  said  John,  with  a nod  and  a 
grin;  “that  was  a good  day’s  work,  Mary,” 
and  he  began  again  on  the  broken  melody  of 
“Prince  Charlie.” 

“ Oh ! but  I mean  Rob  really  and  truly  is 
lost,”  said  Mary.  “Hush  — do  come  down 
here,  John,”  pulling  him  off  under  shadow  of 
a drooping  apple-tree.  Then  she  told  him  the 
whole  story. 

At  the  end  of  it,  John  Ellis  rushed  into  the 
farmyard,  untied  with  the  quickest  fingers  the 
gray  mare’s  hitching  rope,  and  jumped  into 
the  green  wagon. 

“ Hey,”  called  out  old  man  Ellis  from  the 
buttery  window,  “where  you  going,  John?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me,  pa,”  called  back  John,  rat- 
tling out  into  the  road. 
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“Don’t  ask  me,  pa,”  repeated  the  old  man 
irascibly.  “ I sh’d  like  to  know  why  I’m  not 
to  ask  my  children  a single  question,  pray  tell! 
Here’s  Mary  coming  home  like  a wild  one,  and 
with  a mouth  close  as  an  ovster,  and  John 
a-driving  off  the  mare  that  hain’t  had  her 
supper,  like  a crazy  one,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
word  to  me.  Ask?  I will  ask,  and  know,  too, 
what’s  a-going  on.” 

“ Pa,”  cried  Mary,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
her  blue  eyes,  “ ’tisn’t  our  own  business ; it’s 
something  that  belongs  to  other  people,  and”  — 

“Well,  they  no  business  to  tell  you  anything 
that  your  own  pa  can’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Ellis, 
with  asperity. 

“ Please  don’t  ask  me,  pa,”  implored  Mary, 
and  now  one  or  two  tears  fell  on  her  checked 
apron. 

“ There,  there,”  said  her  father  hastily,  “ I 
ain’t  askin’  you  if  you  don’t  want  to  tell,  and 
it’s  something  that  b’longs  to  other  people. 
But  you  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  other 
folkses  matters,  that  you  can’t  tell  your  own  pa. 
Remember,  Mary,  for  next  time.” 

John  Ellis,  meanwhile,  whipping  up  the  mare 
to  Freeburg,  was  in  a turmoil  over  the  dread 
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that  tugged  at  his  heart  when  he  thought  of 
Rob,  so  suddenly  thrust  from  simple  country 
life  upon  his  'own  resources  in  a city  full  of 
evil  devices  for  unsophisticated  strangers. 

“Not  that  there’s  anything  to  really  worry 
about,”  said  John  to  himself.  “ G’lang  there  ! 
I’ll  just  interview  that  conductor  and  get 
traces  of  the  boy  as  far  as  I can,  and  probably 
bring  him  home  all  safe  to-night;  or  better  yet, 
fix  him  safe  in  some  good  place.” 

Whiz,  whiz ! John,  hearing  the  car-whistle, 
drew  up  by  the  station  just  in  time  to  see  the 
express  rush  in  from  Parkersville. 

“ It’s  his  train  coming  back,”  cried  John  joy- 
fully to  himself.  “ Ain’t  I in  luck,  though ! 
Hold  my  horse,  will  you  ? ” to  a man  standing 
near,  and  running  around  the  little  station  he 
came  upon  the  conductor  jumping  to  the  plat- 
form. But  it  was  a new  face  presented  to  his 
view. 

“Where’s  the  conductor?”  asked  John 
sharply. 

“I  am,  sir,”  said  that  official,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  one  new  to  the  position. 

“ Where’s  the  other  one,  who  was  on  two 
days  ago?”  demanded  John,  sharper  yet. 
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“ Got  drunk  yesterday,  and  was  turned  off. 5 
said  the  conductor  of  a day  virtuously.  “ An** 
thing  more  to  say  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  John. 

“All  abo-ard,”  shouted  the  official,  with  a 
pompous  wave  of  his  hand,  and  the  train 
dashed  off. 

The  next  morning  John  purchased  a ticket 
and  rode  over  the  road  himself,  went  straight 
to  Mr.  William  Russell’s  house,  where  he  sur- 
veyed everything  leisurely,  even  searching  the 
deserted  garden,  though  for  what  reason  h « 
was  unable  to  tell  himself,  inquired  right  and 
left  of  the  neighbors,  but  was  unable  to  extri- 
cate a syllable  of  comfort  to  carry  back  to  Aunt 
Philena.  Rob  was  as  completely  lost  to  them 
all  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up. 


CHAPTER  XII 


ADJUSTED  AT  LAST. 

OW,  Tim,”  said  Mother  Bachelder,  going 


to  the  oven  to  peer  in  critically,  resting 
one  floury  hand  on  her  knee  as  she  did  so, 
“ don’t  you  start  any  of  your  pranks  when 
Rob  gets  home.  Mind  what  I tell  you ; I 
won’t  have  him  plagued,  and  he  been  hard  at 
work  six  whole  months.” 

“Rob’ll  take  care  of  himself,”  declared  Tim; 
“you  bet,”  he  wanted  to  add,  but  one  glance 
at  his  mother’s  eyes  made  him  suppress  it. 

“I  sh’d  hope  he  could,”  replied  Mother  Bach- 
elder in  scorn  ; “ I wouldn’t  give  much  for  a 
boy  who  couldn’t.  Well,  you’re  to  let  him 
alone,  because  ’tisn’t  polite  when  he’s  home  on  a 
bit  of  a vacation,  to  nag  him  every  minute,  and 
I won’t  have  it.  Dear  me,  it  passes  me  how 
stout  I get,”  as  she  resumed  a perpendicular. 
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“Well,  I’m  thankful  to  say  that  cake’s  going 
to  be  just  right.” 

“ You  never  baked  me  a cake,”  observed  Tim 
jealously,  with  one  eye  on  the  oven  door. 

“’Cause  you  haven’t  ever  been  away  from 
home  for  six  long  months,  have  you?”  asked 
his  mother.  “Goodness  me!  when  you  do,  I’ll 
bake  you  one  as  big  as  your  head,  Tim.” 

“ If  I’d  had  Rob’s  chance  in  that  shoe  store,” 
grumbled  Tim,  changing  the  subject,  “I’d  make 
something.  A pile  o’  money,  for  one  thing.” 
“No  you  wouldn’t!”  contradicted  Mother 
Bachelder.  “You  did  have  a chance  in  a shoe 
store,  and  you  cried  like  a baby,  and  I took 
you  out,  and  got  you  in  the  grocery  store. 
What  do  you  say  that  for,  Tim  Bachelder?” 
“Well,  ’twan’t  Mr.  Elkinses  store,”  said  Tim 
crossly.  “That  old  store  in  the  Hollow!  Who 
would  stay  there,  ma?”  he  asked  witheringly. 

“Any  boy  who  wanted  to  learn  the  shoe 
trade,  I s’pose,”  said  Mrs.  Bachelder  com- 
posedly ; “but  as  I see  you  didn’t,  why,  I took 
you  out.” 

“ I’d  give  anything  to  go  over  to  Smithburg,” 
whined  Tim,  coming  up  to  his  mother. 

“Well,  you  ain’t  goin’  if  you  would,”  she 
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said  quickly.  “ I won’t  have  any  son  of  mine 
a gad-about  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  an- 
other. No,  Tim,  you  wanted  a grocery  store, 
and  in  a grocery  store  you’ve  got  to  stay.” 

“ That  old  grocery  store ! ” snivelled  Tim, 
“ I just  hate  the  place.” 

“ S’pose  likely,”  said  Mother  Bachelder  coolly ; 
“ but  all  the  same,  you’ve  got  to  stay  in  it  and 
work  along  till  you  get  so  that  you  can  own 
one  yourself.” 

“ And  Rob  will  be  a rich  man  when  I’m 
grubbing  along  taking  Mr.  Parsons’  orders,  and 
carrying  home  old  market  baskets.” 

“ All  your  own  fault,  then,”  said  his  mother 
promptly.  “ If  you  haven’t  a soul  above  market 
baskets,  and  won’t  rise,  why,  then,  I’ll  be  glad  to 
see  you  carrying  ’em  all  your  days.  Now  hurry 
up  and  get  through  your  chores,  so’s  to  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  depot  this  afternoon  when  Rob 
gets  here.” 

“’Tisn’t  much  of  a vacation  when  a fellow 
has  to  work  all  the  time,”  said  Tim,  going 
slowly  out  to  replenish  the  wood-box. 

“ Timothy  Bachelder ! ” commanded  his 
mother,  “ don’t  you  let  me  hear  one  word  more 
of  grumbling  and  complaining  this  morning,  or 
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you  won’t  get  your  time  to  go  fishing,  that 
you’re  countin’  on  when  Rob  gets  here.  Mind, 
now,  and  be  lively  and  get  through  your 
work.” 

Tim  waited  for  only  one  glance  from  the 
black  eyes,  and  started  out  at  a lively  pace  as 
bidden,  and  in  the  exhilarating  occupation  of 
picking  up  chips,  occasionally  tossing  some  at 
an  offending  dog  who  happened  to  trot  by,  or 
at  a bird  in  a neighboring  tree,  he  soon  forgot 
all  his  discontent,  and  by  the  time  that  his 
other  tasks  were  completed,  and  he  set  forth 
to  meet  Rob,  he  was  that  same  merry,  whist- 
ling boy  that  all  the  neighbors  loved  as  Tim 
Bachelder. 

Meanwhile  what  of  Aunt  Philena  and  Uncle 
Joel? 

“You  needn’t  tell  me,”  said  the  sick  man, 
one  day,  when  three  weeks  had  gone  by  ; noth- 
ing had  been  heard  of  Rob,  and  Aunt  Philena 
had  crawled  around  the  house,  nearly  as  white 
of  face  as  her  brother,  and  almost  as  sick,  “ I 
shall  never  get  off  from  this  bed.” 

“O,  brother!”  it  was  all  Miss  Philena  could 
say. 

“It’s  the  truth,”  declared  Joel,  lifting  his 
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thin  hand,  “ and  before  I go  I want  to  say  one 
thing,  Philena.” 

“Don’t  talk  to-day,”  she  begged  quickly, 
“ wait  a little  till  you’re  stronger.” 

“ I shall  never  be  stronger,”  said  Joel.  “ How 
can  I be,  with  this  thing  eating  into  my 
heart?” 

He  clutched  his  breast  now  with  his  wasted 
fingers,  and  paused  a moment  to  gain  breath. 

“The  Lord  will  take  care  of  Rob,”  said  his 
sister.  Still  she  had  to  turn  away  that  he 
might  not  see  the  face  that  belied  the  trustful 
words. 

“ The  Lord  ! ” repeated  Joel  fiercely.  “ Does 
He  expect  to  make  good  all  the  mischief  I’ve 
done?” 

“ Yes,  I do  believe  He  does,”  said  Miss 
Philena  solemnly. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously  as  he  lay  back 
upon  his  pillows. 

“I  can’t  die  and  see  Mary  and  not  tell  her 
where  her  boy  is,”  he  groaned  at  last,  unable 
to  bear  the  pause. 

“ But  she  knows,”  said  Miss  Philena.  She 
did  not  seem  to  be  stating  her  own  words  so 
much  as  giving  a message,  and  Joel  listened 
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with  acute  astonishment,  hoping  she  would  go 
on. 

But  it  wasn’t  Miss  Philena’s.  way.  Although 
the  ice  of  years  might  be  broken,  it  was  no 
reason  for  making  a lengthy  conversation  out 
of  the  declaration  of  her  faith.  So  she  shut 
her  thin  lips,  and  fell  into  her  accustomed 
silence. 

Joel  fidgeted,  his  hands  moving  nervously 
over  the  coverlid,  waiting  if  more  should  fol- 
low ; and  finding  that  she  had  “said  her  say,” 
began  again. 

“I  see  it  all  now,  Philena,  as  plain  as  day. 
It  wasn’t  in  reason  that  we  two,  you  and  I, 
should  live  on  here  year  after  year,  and  let  the 
place  drop  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.” 

A spasm  of  pain  distorted  Aunt  Philena’s 
face  for  a moment,  but  she  kept  it  turned  so 
that  it  was  lost  on  the  sick  man. 

“That  is,  I let  things  go  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
You  didn’t.” 

“ I was  bad  in  my  way,  too,”  said  Miss  Philena 
brokenly.  “ I’ll  bear  the  blame  now  that  we’ve 
come  to  our  senses.” 

“You  did  what  you  could,”  said  Joel.  “But 
I couldn’t  see  what  hold  other  people  had  upon 
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us.  I see  it  now.  We  are  not  made  to  live 
alone,  shutting  out  the  rest  of  the  world.  Well, 
when  I’m  gone,  Philena,  you  must  do  different ; 
open  the  doors  of  the  old  home,  and  let  folks 
in — and  go  neighboring  yourself.” 

Miss  Philena  turned  and  went  toward  the 
bedside  on  unsteady  feet. 

“ It  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,”  Joel 
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went  on,  “ the  shutting  out  people,  and  only 
thinking  of  ourselves.  Then  staying  from 
church  followed,  and  taking  a little  something 
to  forget  things,  was  the  next  step  for  .me; 
then  I broke  under  it  all.” 

The  tall  woman  standing  so  near  him,  clasped 
her  hands,  vainly  wishing  that  the  years  would 
come  back,  with  the  chance  to  try  over  again 
to  make  the  old  “Slocum  home”  what  it  should 
be.  Instead,  she  was  listening  to  the  brother’s 
remorse. 

“And  Mary’s  boy”  — it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
die  with  the  whole  unspoken,  going  out  of  the 
world  with  those  wbrds,  “ Mary’s  boy,”  the  last 
on  his  lips.  Miss  Philena  sprang  for  a glass  of 
water,  holding  it  to  his  lips  and  begging  him 
not  to  agitate  himself  further,  but  to  try  and 
sleep. 
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“ Sleep ! ” he  repeated  reproachfully,  turning 
his  sunken  eyes  on  her.  “If  I only  could,  I’d 
give  all  I ever  possessed.”  So  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  hear  him  out ; and  she  clasped 
her  hands  to  bear  it  till  the  end. 

“ I’ve  spent  it  — Mary’s  share  — as  much  as  I 
could  get  hold  of  in  ready  money,”  he  said. 
“You  knew  it?”  bringing  his  gaze  full  on  her 
drawn  face. 

“I  supposed  as  much,  Joel,”  she  said,  seeing 
that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

“It’s  not  my  fault  that  Higginson  didn’t 
speculate  in  a lucky  way  with  it ; but  it  is  my 
sin  to  steal  her  money  and  the  boy’s.  Then  I 
couldn’t  bear  his  face.” 

No  answer.  A bee  hummed  his  way  into 
the  room,  fairly  bolting  against  the  flowers  on 
the  green  paper  curtain,  and  the  ticking  of  the 
large  silver  watch  on  the  chest  of  drawers, 
alone  broke  the  stillness. 

“Tell  me,  Philena,”  Joel  Slocum  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and  fastened  his  eyes  upon  her, 
“you  know  where  Rob  is?  Tell  me,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven  ! ” 

Aunt  Philena’s  tongue  refused  to  do  her 
bidding.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak. 
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“ Tell  me  ! ” He  gathered  up  all  his  strength 
to  hurl  the  words  at  her. 

“ No,  I do  not.” 

With  a sob  that  was  pitiful  to  hear  from  a 
man’s  lips,  he  sank  back,  and  covered  his  face 
with  the  bedclothes. 

“ O,  brother  ! ” it  was  all  Miss  Philena  could 
say,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  thin  ones, 
holding  the  coverlid  over  his  face.  “ God  won’t 
let  the  boy  — Mary’s  boy  — suffer.  He  won’t 
— and  I’ll  find  him  sometime.” 

“ Philena,”  it  was  as  if  this  word  “ some- 
time ” held  a last  hope.  Raising  himself  once 
more,  “ Look  for  him  everywhere : don’t  give 
up.  Tell  him  I’m  sorry,  and  give  him  my 
portion.  There,  go  now,  and  leave  me  alone.” 

And  that  afternoon,  John  Ellis  walking  into 
the  kitchen  With  his  customary  word,  “ no  tidings 
yet,”  met  Miss  Philena  coming  out  of  the  bed- 
room. Her  apron  was  thrown  over  her  head, 
and  she  put  forth  her  hand  blindly  with  a 
“ He’s  gone,  John ; I found  him  lying  peace- 
fully, as  if  he  was  asleep,  a few  minutes  ago.” 

“ I say,  Rob,  we’re  fine,  though.”  A boy, 
freckle-faced  and  jolly,  with  chubby  cheeks, 
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and  a mouth  whose  curves  suggested  much 
whistling,  clapped  Rob  as  lie  jumped  nimbly 
from  the  train,  then  walked  all  around  him 
with  critical  eyes.  “My  buttons!  aren't  we 
fine,  though.” 

“How  are  you,  Tim?”  cried  Rob  heartily. 
“ How’s  dear  Mrs.  Bachelder  ? Don’t  I want 
to  see  her,  though ! ” 

He  swung  his  bag  over  his  shoulder  and 
started  on  a dead  run. 

“Wait  a minute!”  shouted  Tim,  whose  fat 
legs  had  no  notion  of  such  a lively  race.  “It’s 
dreadfully  hot.” 

“But  I want  to  get  home,”  said  Rob,  “and 
see  her.” 

“Well,  she  don’t  expect  us  to  chase  this 
way,”  said  Tim,  coming  after  flushed  and  pant- 
ing. “Goodness!  you’ll  spoil  your  fine  clothes 
streaking  off  like  this.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  my  fine  clothes!”  shouted 
Rob  back  again,  and  beginning  to  quicken  his 
pace.  “ Oh ! beg  ” — 

For  he  had  dashed*  around  the  corner  and 
into  a tall  man  coming  in  the  opposite  direction, 
without  the  slightest  ceremony. 

“ Rob  Fenis  ! ” exclaimed  this  man. 
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Rob  took  one  look,  then  set  his  bag  on  the 
curbstone. 

“ Oh  ! now  isn’t  this  jolly?”  he  cried  joyfully, 
seizing  John  Ellis’  brown  hand.  “Oh!  I’ve 
wanted  to  see  you  so.” 

“ I should  say  it  was,”  began  John.  Well, 
here  I’ve  been  looking  up  hill  and  down  dale 
for  you  all  these  months,  willing  to  have  paid 
half  my  property  for  one  glimpse  of  your 
jacket,  Rob  ; and  then  to-day,  when  I’d  given 
it  all  up,  and  hadn’t  a thought  but  to  buy  some 
more  grain  bags  over  yonder,  here  you  come 
around  that  corner  as  natural  like  as  if  you 
was  waiting  for  me.” 

“I  believe  I was,  John,”  said  Rob,  hanging 
to  his  hand. 

Tim  Bachelder,  meanwhile  seeing  Rob’s  meet- 
ing with  this  man  who  was  evidently  a friend, 
redoubled  his  speed,  and  soon  stood  beside 
them. 

“ I shall  have  to  get  him  out  of  some  sharper’s 
hands,”  he  thought  in  a superior  way.  “ Rob 
hasn’t  got  his  eye-teeth  cut,  and  he’ll  be  caught 
again  if  I don’t  look  out.” 

“Oh!  you  don’t  know,”  Rob  was  saying  as 
Tim  came  up,  “ how  good  he  is ; while  his 
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mother”  — and  he  stopped,  unable  to  place 
Mrs.  Bachelder  worthily  before  John. 

“Did  you  know  this  man  before?”  asked 
Tim  in  a knowing  way. 

“I  should  think  I did!  ” cried  Rob,  in  a burst 
of  delight. 

“See  here,  boys,”  said  John  presently,  “it 
isn’t  very  safe  for  Rob  and  me  to  stand  here 
talking.” 

“Why  not?”  interrupted  Tim  curiously. 

“ Where sgre  you  going?”  asked  John  Ellis, 
ignoring  the  question.  “ I’ll  go  with  you, 
Rob.” 

“He’s  going  to  our  house,”  cried  Tim.  “He 
belongs  to  us.  If  you  want  to  see  him,  why, 
come  along,  mother’ll  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

“ Yes,  do  come,”  said  Rob  affectionately. 
Then  he  whispered,  standing  on  his  tiptoes  to 
achieve  John’s  ear,  “How  is  Aunt  Philena, 
and  — and  Uncle  Joel?” 

John  Ellis  nodded,  as  if  to  say  that  all  was 
well,  and  replied  quickly,  “ Well,  we’ll  talk  it 
all  over  when  it’s  safe  to  be  together.  Now,  I 
ain’t  going  to  walk  with  you,  Rob,  for  some 
one  who  knows  me  well,  might  turn  to  take  a 
second  squint  at  you.  You  -go  ahead,  and  I’ll 
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keep  my  eye  on  you,  and  in  a shake  of  a lamb’s 
tail  or  so,  I’ll  be  there.” 

So  the  two  boys  went  ahead,  Tim  picking  up 
Rob’s  bag  which,  in  the  excitement,  he  was 
leaving  on  the  curbstone,  and  presently  they 
were  on  the  little  porch  of  the  yellow  house, 
and  Mother  Bachelder  had  her  arms  around 
Rob,  exclaiming  that  he’d  “ grown  a sight,”  and 
that  she  thought  he’d  never  come,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  Tim  to  shout  the  piece  of  news, 
till  the  stranger  came  through  the  small  gate 
and  announced  himself. 

“ Here  he  is,  ma,”  cried  Tim,  abandoning  all 
hope  of  telling  the  news  nicely. 

“ I don’t  want  no  laces  nor  shoe-strings,”  said 
Widow  Bachelder,  shaking  her  head  at  the  tall 
form,  “ you  may  stop  next  time.” 

uBut  I am  not”  — began  John  Ellis,  while 
the  two  boys  tried  to  explain. 

“ And  I don’t  want  any  pins  either,  nor  a 
tooth-comb,”  declared  Mother  Bachelder,  wav- 
ing him  off.  “ I haven’t  any  time  to  tend  to 
you  to-day,  as  my  boy’s  come  home.” 

“ Your  boy?”  cried  John  Ellis. 

“Yes,  my  boy.”  Mother  Bachelder  turned 
and  looked  at  this  impertinent  stranger.  “Who’s 
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a better  right  to  this  boy  than  I have,  I’d  like 
to  know?”  she  added,  with  her  hands  on  Rob’s 
shoulders.  “ Who  are  you,  any  way  ?” 

“ I’m  no  peddler,  at  any  rate,”  replied  John 
Ellis,  laughing ; “ and  I should  like  a word 
with  you  in  your  quiet  room,  if  I may  have  it.” 
And  then,  it  being  the  first  chance  he  had  to 
make  himself  heard,  Rob  shouted  out,  “ O, 
Mother  Bach  elder!  it’s  my  dear  John  Ellis. 
Ask  him  to  supper,  do.” 

And  in  ten  minutes  Mother  Bachelder  was 
sitting  in  her  small  parlor,  Tim  on  one  side, 
and  Rob  on  the  other,  with  John  Ellis  in  front; 
the  good  woman  alternately  raising  both  hands, 
and  exclaiming,  “WTell,  I never!”  at  each  new 
sentence  of  John’s  story.  And  when  at  last  all 
was  told,  excepting  Uncle  Joel’s  death,  she  got 
abruptly  out  of  her  chair. 

“ Don’t  you  wait  only  till  I get  a cup  of  tea 
for  you  and  a bite  of  cake,  but  just  hurry  over 
and  tell  that  poor  soul  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can,  that  you’ve  found  her  boy.  Then  we’ll 
think  out  what’s  next  to  be  done.  But  that’s 
the  first  step.” 

And  the  second  step  was  taken  three  years 
later,  the  day  that  Rob  became  eighteen. 
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“ It’s  been  a long  time,”  said  Mary  Ellis  be- 
tween her  tears,  “that  you’ve  waited,  Philena.” 
“ It  hasn’t  seemed  long  since  John  came  in 
that  day,  and  said,  ‘Rob’s  found.’  Before  that, 
’twas  years  and  years,  Mary.” 

“And  now  I don’t  know  as  I’ll  ever  see  you,” 
said  Mary,  putting  a few  articles  into  the  trunk, 
“ since  you’re  going  way  off  to  Smithburg.” 
“Nonsense;  you’ll  be  over  twice  as  often  as 
you  could  drive  around  that  hill.  There  was 
always  some  excuse  for  not  coming.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mary,  with  a little  laugh. 
“Well,  when  you  think  you  can  go  any  time, 
you  aren’t  half  so  likely  to  spring  up  and 
start.” 

“ You  must  make  it  pleasant  as  you  can  for 
the  folks  that’s  coming  here,  Mary,”  said  Miss 
Slocum,  with  an  anxious  gaze  on  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, and  the  old  familiar  furnishings.  “ They’re 
strangers,  you  know,  and  somehow  it  seems  as 
if  I ought  not  to  go  off  and  leave  ’em  without 
making  ’em  acquainted.” 

“ I sh’d  think  you’d  done  enough  to  give  ’em 
the  living  of  the  place  while  you’re  with  Rob 
down  in  Smithburg,”  spoke  up  Mary.  “ Oh  ! 
don’t  you  worry  about  ’em.  He’s  a minister, 
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and  he’ll  get  acquainted  right  smart ; they 
always  do ; and  I’ll  take  her  to  sewing  society, 
and  give  her  my  cake  receipts,  and  show  her 
my  crazy  quilt.  And  the  children  — la ! they’ll 
have  a good  time.” 

Miss  Philena  heaved  a sigh  as  she  thought  of 
the  young  life  that  might  have  had  a “ good 
time  ” within  those  old  walls.  Hearing  this, 
Miss  Ellis  made  haste  to  add  : 

“ Just  think  what  a splendid  boy  Rob’s  got 
to  be.  Well,  he’ll  be  a Slocum  yet.  And  to 
think  what  a sight  of  shoes  he’ll  sell.  Like 
enough  he’ll  buy  a railroad  yet,  and  give  a 
library  to  Briarly.” 

And  Aunt  Philena  smiled  at  the  fancies. 
After  all,  was  anything  too  great  to  hope  for 
Rob,  seeing  that  he  was  to  carry  forward  the 
Slocum  name  ? 

And  Rob,  when  he  received  her  in  the  little 
cottage  that  looked  like  the  mate  to  Mother 
Bachelder’s,  over  in  Parkersville,  said,  “Aunt 
Philena,  please  God,  I’ll  make  a home  for 
you.” 

“ But  we’ll  save  the  old  Slocum  place,  Rob,” 
said  Aunt  Philena,  “ for  you  may  want  it  some 
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time.  It’s  yours,  child,  and  you  can  do  what 
you  like  with  it.” 

“ We’ll  save  the  old  Slocum  place,”  echoed 
Rob  in  a glow ; “ yes,  indeed ; but  whether  we’re 
there  or  here,  it’ll  be  home,  Aunt,  all  the  same.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  NEW  HOME. 

Auxt  PHILENA?” 

“ Yes,  Rob.” 

“Open  the  door,  please,  my  arms  are  full.” 
The  door  swung  open  quickly.  “ My  sakes, 
Rob!”  exclaimed  Miss  Slocum.  “Well,  I de- 
clare, what  a boy.” 

Rob  smiled  expansively  all  over  his  honest 
face,  as  he  staggered  in  and  laid  his  burden  on 
the  kitchen  table. 

“Aren’t  they  beauties,  though?”  he  de- 
manded in  a glow.  “ And  they’re  bought  and 
paid  for,  too ; that’s  the  best  of  it  all ! ” 

He  slapped  the  pocket  of  his  gray  trousers 
exultingly. 

“ The  pies  are  done,”  exclaimed  Miss  Philena, 
in  her  turn  becoming  excited,  “ and  if  I do 
say  it  as  shouldn’t,  they’re  perfect  beauties,  too. 
I ain’t  ashamed  to  have  Mary  Ellis  set  up  and 
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eat  ’em  — not  a bit  of  it;  I’ve  never  put  my 
eyes  on  better  ones.” 

“ The  fellow  that  sold  me  that  turkey,”  ob- 
served Rob,  fingering  lovingly  the  stiff  drum- 
stick that  protruded  from  the  rest  of  the  heap 
on  the  table  that  had  formed  his  load,  “said, 
‘ You’ve  got  a buster  ! ’ ” 

“ Well,  I should  say  you  had,  Rob,”  declared 
Aunt  Philena,  drawing  near  and  examining 
critically  the  aforesaid  member.  “That’s  as 
pretty  a bird  as  ever  stepped ; and  to  think  you 
bought  him  with  your  own  money.”  There- 
upon she  deserted  the  fowl,  and  threw  her  arms 
admiringly  around  the  tall  boy’s  neck.  “ O, 
Rob,  Rob ! ” she  laughed  and  cried  together, 
“ you’re  so  good  — it  scares  me.” 

“Nonsense,  Aunt!”  disclaimed  Rob  laugh- 
ingly. Yet  he  liked  it,  nevertheless,  and  when 
she  finally  drew  off  and  wiped  her  eyes  on  her 
apron  he  went  up  and  kissed  her  withered 
cheek.  “ It’s  you  that  is  good,”  he  whispered. 

“The  onions!”  bawled  a voice,  and  presently 
a green  grocer’s  boy  plunged  into  the  kitchen 
and  added,  “ Thanksgivin’  time  is  just  dretful. 
Hurry  up,  marm,  and  empty  ’em  out,  will  you?” 
While  Miss  Philena  was  performing  this 
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necessary  household  task,  Rob  went  delightedly 
over  his  purchases  once  more,  his  fingers  thrill- 
ing to  their  very  tips  at  the  thought  of  dear 
Mother  Bachelder  and  Tim,  and  Mary  Ellis 
and  John  and  the  old  father  eating  their  share 
of  all  those  Thanksgiving  goodies.  And  some 
new  friends,  too ; for  Miss  Slocum,  determined 
to  do  things  right  by  her  boy,  and  begin  life  as 
it  should  be  in  the  new  surroundings,  had 
made  friends  with  the  minister  and  his  family 
immediately  on  her  moving  to  Smithburg. 
And  now,  to  be  sure,  here  they  were  all  com- 
ing to  the  annual  feast  — five  of  them.  And 
Thanksgiving  was  to-morrow! 

Rob  held  his  breath  and  drew  his  brown 
hand  across  his  eyes.  “ I wonder  what  it  will 
seem  like,”  he  thought.  But  all  speculations 
were  presently  exchanged  for  more  active  prep- 
arations for  the  delights  in  prospect,  as  Aunt 
Philena,  her  onions  nicely  settled,  came  back 
sneezing  violently. 

“ Er-choo  — er-choo  ! Well,  now,  Rob  — er- 
choo  — we  must  set  to  work,  you  and  I,  pretty 
lively,  to  get  all  these  things  cooked.  Now, 
says  I,  I’ll  tackle  that  turkey,  and  get  him 
dressed  and  stuffed,  and  you  can”  — 
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“ I’ll  dress  the  chap  myself,”  declared  Rob, 
thrusting  out  a bold  hand.  “ Do  let  me,  Aunt 
Philena.” 

“ Goodness  me,”  she  began,  then  thought 
better  of  it,  and  resigned  the  big  bird  into  his 
hand. 

“ I’ll  fly  at  the  dozen  and  one  other  things, 
then,”  she  said,  in  great  satisfaction,  and  pres- 
ently the  kitchen  resounded  to  a merry  babel 
of  the  unwonted  festal  preparations  intermin- 
gled with  busy  talk  and  laughter,  as  the  two 
ran  over  in  anticipation  the  coming  holiday. 

“ Seems  as  if  I was  going  to  wake  up  and 
find  I’d  been  dreaming,”  said  Rob,  diving  into 
the  turkey’s  innermost  depths  with  an  inquisi- 
tive hand.  “My!  isn’t  he  a rich  one,  though. 
Do  you  suppose  the  Ellises  will  really  get  here, 
Aunt?” 

“Get  here?”  cried  Miss  Slocum,  with  warmth, 
“well,  indeed  I do.  Catch  Mary  Ellis  break- 
ing a promise!  You’ll  see  her  and  John,  and 
probably  Father  Ellis,  as  sure  as  Thanksgiving 
morning  comes.” 

“ I suppose  Mother  Bachelder  will  wear  her 
new  red  gown,”  said  Rob,  with  lively  interest. 

“ I suppose  likely,  seeing  she  made  it  on  pur- 
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pose  for  this  very  time,”  replied  Aunt  Philena 
coolly,  and  with  one  eye  on  the  clock. 

“Tim  says  he’s  saving  up  his  appetite,  and 
he  expects  to  eat  awfully,”  said  Rob,  in  great 
satisfaction. 

“Let  him,”  nodded  Miss  Slocum,  with  equal 
pleasure  ; “ this  supply  won’t  give  out  easily.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Rob,  with  a compre- 
hensive glance  around.  “ I saw  the  minister’s 
children  once,  when  we  were  at  Miss  Bagley’s 
to  tea.  They  didn’t  think  anything  of  seven 
biscuits  apiece.” 

“ O,  Rob  ! did  you  count  them  ? ” cried  Aunt 
Philena,  in  dismay. 

“No,  not  exactly,”  said  Rob,  with  a flush. 
“ I gave  up  on  the  seventh.  I really  couldn’t 
count,  Aunt.” 

“ I’m  glad  they  can  eat,”  cried  Miss  Slocum 
hospitably,  a bright  red  spot  of  excitement 
coming  on  either  cheek  at  thought  of  her  first 
party.  “ Seems  as  if  ’twould  make  some  little 
amends  for  my  slighting  folks  so  many  years,” 
and  a shadow  fell  across  her  face,  seeing  which, 
Rob  made  baste  to  answer  blithely, — 

“ Well,  it  looks  like  a good  deal,  Aunt,  but  I 
tell  you  there  won’t  be  much  left  but  bones 
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to-morrow  night.  And  as  for  pies  — well,  I 
feel  as  if  I could  walk  into  them  every  one 
myself.”  He  smacked  his  lips  with  a gusto. 

Aunt  Philena  laughed  gayly,  which  was  just 
what  he  wanted.  “You  can’t  get  ahead  of 
me,”  she  cried. 

But  on  the  morrow  she  sang  another  song. 
The  sun  rose  brightly,  as  if  Thanksgiving  parties 
were  just  to  his  mind,  and  the  only  thing  in 
the  universe  worth  waking  up  for.  It  was  a 
clear,  crisp  day,  with  a light  fall  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  a blue  sky  above.  Of  all  the 
days  in  the  year,  the  very  one  for  Aunt  Philena’s 
and  Rob’s  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Tim  came  rushing  in  just  after  breakfast. 

“I  ain’t  going  to  church,”  he  announced, 
when  scarcely  within  the  door.  “My!  don’t 
things  smell  good,  though,”  wrinkling  up  his 
round  nose  at  the  unctuous  odors  emanating 
from  Miss  Slocum’s  buttery. 

“ What  time  is  your  mother  coming  ? ” asked 
Aunt  Philena,  pausing  in  the  act  of  slipping 
her  pudding  — which  was  to  be  eaten  cold  — 
into  the  oven. 

“Oh!  along  about  eleven  o’clock,  if  she 
catches  that  train,”  said  Tim,  hovering  over 
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the  baking-table  in  the  corner,  and  only  keep- 
ing his  fingers  from  the  loose  raisins  by  the 
thought  of  the  consequent  loss  of  his  treasured 
appetite.  “ She  must  settle  that  red  gown  of 
hers,  you  know,  and  she’s  got  a new  cap  that  is 
a blazer,  and  ” — 

“How  can  you  say  such  words,  Tim?”  said 
Aunt  Philena  reprovingly,  shutting  the  oven 
door  fast  and  assuming  a perpendicular  once 
more. 

“You’ll  say  so  yourself  when  you  see  her,” 
retorted  Tim,  having  no  fear  of  Miss  Slocum, 
who  always  petted  him  steadily,  in  view  of 
Rob’s  past  indebtedness. 

“ And  as  for  not  going  to  church,  you  won’t 
be  Rob’s  friend  if  you  don’t  go  this  morning, 
at  any  rate.  Dear  me,  it  would  be  dreadfully 
wicked,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  we’ve  so 
many  mercies.”  Again  the  shadow  stole  over 
her  face,  and  again  Rob  hastened  to  cry 
out, — 

“Yes,  Tim,  you  can’t  look  Mr.  Green  in  the 
face  at  dinner  if  you  don’t  hear  his  sermon 
first.” 

Tim  made  a wry  face. 

“ And  if  I hear  any  more  talk  of  that  kind, 
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I shall  tell  your  mother  that  I don’t  want  you 
to  come  here  to  see  Rob.” 

It  was  such  a new  speech  to  hear  in  that 
quiet  kitchen,  that  seemed  like  another  home 
to  him,  that  Tim  left  off  his  examination  of 
the  baking  table  and  whirled  around  to  look 
at  the  speaker.  Rob  dropped  the  potato  he 
was  peeling,  and  stared  too. 

“1  mean  what  I say,  Tim,”  said  Aunt  Philena 
brokenly.  “ I’m  fond  of  you,  and  we  owe, 
under  God,  Rob’s  safety  to  you.  Rut  if  I ever 
hear  anything  said  against  going  to  church  and 
other  good  places,  that’s  the  day  I’ll  close  these 
doors  against  you.  You  sha’n’t  hurt  my  boy’s 
soul ! ” 

She  ended  fiercely,  and  held  him  with  her 
determined  eyes.  Tim  wilted  miserably. 

“I  hain’t  said  a word  — I mean  I’ll  go  every 
single  time  if  you  want  me  to,”  he  whined. 
‘Don’t  look  so,  Miss  Slocum,  I didn’t  mean, 
anything.  O,  dear  me ! ” And  now  he  broke 
down. 

“ All  right,  if  you  didn’t  mean  anything,” 
said  Aunt  Philena,  coming  slowly  back  to  her 
usual  manner.  “ I didn’t  suppose  you  did, 
only  it  hurt  me,  Tim,  to  have  you  say  such 
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things.  But  forget  it  all,  and  now  we’ll  shake 
hands  and  be  friends  once  more,  same’s  ever.” 

So  saying,  Miss  Slocum  went  over  to  him, 
and,  seizing  the  limp  hand  which  the  abject 
Timothy  extended  for  her  acceptance,  she  gave 
it  a hearty  shake,  smiling  reconciliation  at  the 
same  moment. 

This  little  episode  over,  the  three  now  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  delightful  task  of 
getting  all  things  ready  for  the  company,  who 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  so  infor- 
mally had  Miss  Slocum  bidden  them  to  the 
festivity. 

A heavy  tread  in  the  little  outer  entry  soon 
announced  Mrs.  Bachelder,  who,  quite  compla- 
cent in  her  new  gown,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  was  still  a surprise  in  reserve  in 
the  cap-basket  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
walked  in,  endeavoring  to  assume  the  air  of 
one  who  was  invited  out  to  dine  at  least  once 
in  every  week. 

“ I thought  I’d  run  over  early  and  help  a 
bit,”  she  announced,  sitting  down  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  new  gown  being  somewhat 
tight  of  fit.  “Well,  Tim,  you  did  give  me  a 
slip.” 
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“I  promised  Rob  I’d  be  on  hand  early,” 
mumbled  Tim. 

“Come  on,  now,”  said  Rob,  starting  up. 
“ There,  Aunt  Philena,  the  last  potato’s  done. 
Are  you  sure  you  don’t  want  something 
else?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Philena.  “You 
run  along  and  sit  in  the  seat  and  hear  the  ser- 
mon and  bring  home  the  Greens  with  you,  and 
I shall  be  better  pleased  than  if  you  did  an- 
other stroke  of  work.” 

“No  need  to  bring  along  the  Greens,”  snick- 
ered Tim,  as  the  two  boys  hurried  out.  “I 
guess  their  noses  will  tell  ’em  which  way  to 
turn.” 

“Hush,  Tim,  be  quiet,”  said  Rob. 

“If  here  don’t  come  Miss  Ellis  and  John, 
and  an  old  man ! ” ejaculated  Mother  Bach- 
elder,  springing  out  of  her  resting-place.  “I’ll 
just  step  into  your  bedroom,  Miss  Slocum,  and 
settle  my  cap,  and  be  back  in  a minute.” 

“Now  isn’t  this  nice!”  cried  Mary  Ellis, 
rushing  in  to  meet  Aunt  Philena  midway  in 
the  kitchen,  and  seizing  her  two  hands.  “Phi- 
lena, you  look  younger  every  day,  I do  de- 
clare!” she  added. 
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“ How  can  I help  it,  Mary,”  cried  Miss 
Slocum,  holding  her  tremblingly,  “when  I 
have  my  boy  to  live  for?  Only  sometimes  I 
can’t  forget,  Mary.  O,  I can’t  indeed  ! ” 

“Hush,  hush!”  said  Mary  Ellis.  “Aren’t 
you  ashamed,  Philena,  to-day  of  all  days?” 
“Yes,”  said  Miss  Philena,  struggling  with 
the  tears  that  were  fighting  their  way  into  the 
gray  eyes,  “ I am  ashamed,  when  God  has  left 
so  much  to  me,  and  given  me  another  chance 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  speak  to  me?”  asked 
old  Mr.  Ellis,  a bit  querulously,  who  didn’t  relish 
the  lack  of  special  attention  on  such  a festal 
occasion. 

“ To  be  sure,”  cried  Aunt  Philena,  coming 
up  to  her  hostess’  duties  nobly.  “Well,  I’m 
ever  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  that’s  a fact  — 
and  you  too,  John,”  with  a warm  grasp 
for  his  good  palm.  “ Now  you  must  all  take 
care  of  yourselves,  and  make  yourselves  at 
home.” 

“ John  is  going  to  church,”  said  Mary. 
“ Has  Rob  gone  ? ” 

“ I guess  not,  yet,”  said  Miss  Philena.  “ Tim 
Bachekler  is  here,  and  they’re  going  together. 
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John,  you  step  up  into  Rob’s  room,  will  you  ? 
you’ll  find  him  there,  most  likely.” 

“All  right,”  said  John,  going  out  well 
pleased. 

“ Father’ll  have  a warm  corner  here  and  rest 
a bit,”  said  Mary,  “and  I’m  going  to  help,”  and 
deftly  whipping  out  a brown-checked  apron 
from  some  mysterious  hiding-place,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tie  herself  up  in  it.  “There,  now, 
we’ll  be  comfortable,”  she  said,  “ like  old 
times.” 

Mother  Bachelder,  coming  out  from  the  bed- 
room, her  cap  at  a satisfactory  angle  for  each 
red  ribbon,  found  them  so,  and  her  honest  face 
glowed  as  she  welcomed  Mary. 

“Land,  but  it’s  good  to  see  you,”  she  said 
heartily.  “Well,  if  ’twarn’t  for  Thanksgiving, 
I d’no  as  we’d  ever  all  get  together.  Now  if 
t’wasn’t  for  those  Greens,  we’d  been  quite  one 
family,”  she  added  regretfully. 

“ Ah  ! but  4 those  Greens  ’ will  be  the  best  of 
the  whole  thing,”  declared  Miss  Philena  confi- 
dently. “You’ll  say  so,  I’m  sure,  Mrs.  Bach- 
elder, before  the  day  is  done.” 

“ Oh ! I’m  glad  they’re  coming,”  said  Mother 
Bachelder,  smothering  a sigh.  “Poor  things, 
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they  don’t  get  much  pleasure.  It’s  like  you, 
Miss  Philena,  to  plan  to  take  ’em  in.” 

“Don’t  say  so,”  begged  Aunt  Philena,  with 
a twinge. 

“I’ll  say  what  I like,”  retorted  Mother  Bach- 
elder.  “Goodness!  what’s  Thanksgiving  Day 
for,  pray  tell,  if  you  can’t  free  your  minds?” 
Mary  Ellis  burst  into  a laugh. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PROMPTED  TO  ACTION". 

nnHEY  came  in  from  church  like  a parcel 
of  boys  — the  minister  as  gay  as  any  of 
them  — bringing  in  a rush  of  outdoor  air  very 
refreshing  to  the  hot-cheeked  women  busy  over 
the  hundred  and  one  details  necessary  to 
observe  before  a Thanksgiving  dinner  may  be 
fairly  said  to  be  on  the  table. 

“My  goodness!”  ejaculated  Miss  Philena,  in 
the  act  of  basting  the  turkey  and  allowing  the 
unctuous  gravy  to  drip  unheeded  to  the  hearth. 

“Oh!  I can’t  help  it,”  said  Rev.  Mr.  Green, 
with  a guilty  air;  “it’s  Thanksgiving  Day,  you 
know.”  With  that  he  smiled  and  bowed  to 
right  and  left.  And  Mary  Ellis  felt,  as  she 
afterwards  said,  “ as  if  she’d  made  mud-pies 
with  him  in  the  pinafore  days.” 

After  that,  there  was  small  need  for  Miss 
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Slocum’s  elaborate  introductions  that  she  had 
so  studied  up. 

“Well,”  she  said,  with  a sigh,  getting  up  to 
a perpendicular  and  closing  the  oven  door,  “ I 
s’pose  you  all  know  each  other  now,  and  can 
pass  the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  next  one.” 

“We  certainly  do,”  said  the  minister,  laugh- 
ing. “ I feel  as  if  I’d  known  Miss  Ellis  and 
her  father  for  years,  I’ve  heard  so  much  about 
them,”  with  a pleasant  smile  in  their  direction, 
which  so  pleased  old  Father  Ellis  that  he  made 
a neat  little  speech  at  once,  in  which  he  made 
complimentary  remarks  on  all  the  assembled 
company,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  in  particular. 
This  raised  him  in  everybody’s  estimation  so 
much,  not  to  mention  his  own  elation  of  spirits, 
that  Miss  Philena  at  once  determined  to  ask 
him  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“I  don’t  b’lieve  the  parson  will  feel  slighted. 
Mary’s  pa  is  an  old  man,  and  he  has  chirked 
up  wonderful.  I do  set  a good  deal  on  seeing 
a gray  head  in  the  best  place.” 

So  Mary’s  pa  was  escorted  to  the  post  of 
honor,  which  so  gratified  Mary  that  she  gave 
Aunt  Philena  a sly  pinch  on  her  shoulder  when 
she  was  taking  her  own  place. 
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“That’s  real  good  of  you,  dear,”  she  whis- 
pered, in  a pleased  way. 

And  so  far  from  the  minister  being  disturbed 
by  being  assigned  to  a humbler  position  at  the 
festal  board,  he  stepped  into  his  place  with 
great  satisfaction.  For  all  his  jollity,  he  was  a 
very  tired  man,  and  glad  enough  to  enjoy  his 
dinner  with  more  comfort,  if  less  honor,  than 
the  best  seat  at  the  table  would  bring.  And 
quick  as  lightning  the  boys  fell  into  their 
places.  Mother  Bachelder  sat  down  at  the 
foot,  bending  beaming  glances  at  the  fallen 
forms  of  the  ducks  that  she  was  to  dismember. 
John  drew  up  his  chair  opposite  the  minister. 
Hetty  and  Lisbeth,  the  two  little  Greens,  pre- 
tending that  they  hated  boys,  managed  to  get 
chairs  very  conveniently  placed  near  their  ene- 
mies, while  little  Mrs.  Green,  resplendent  in 
her  best  black  silk  gown,  that  had  done  duty 
for  all  holidays  since  her  marriage,  was  given 
a seat  at  old  Mr.  Ellis’  right  hand. 

“You  take  the  chicken-pie,  Mary,”  said  Miss 
Slocum,  viewing  her  company  and  the  table 
proudly,  “ and  I’ll  see  to  the  goose.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mary  Ellis,  with  an  approv- 
ing nod,  her  blooming  cheeks  all  aglow. 
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So  Miss  Philena  got  herself  into  the  seat 
back  of  the  big  goose.  And  there  they  were, 
to  be  sure,  a merry  enough  company,  and  it 
was  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  minister  asked  grace,  old  Mr.  Ellis 
bringing  in  an  exceedingly  loud  Amen,  and 
after  what  seemed  to  the  younger  portion  of 
the  company  an  unconscionably  long  delay,  at 
last  they  fell  upon  the  repast,  light  laughter 
and  chat  interspersing  the  rattle  of  the  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  clatter  of  the  plates  as  they 
were  passed  back  and  forth  for  fresh  supplies. 

And  every  one  protested  that  there  never 
was  such  a turkey  as  this  one  of  Rob’s,  bought 
and  paid  for  with  his  own  money,  and  never 
such  a goose  as  the  one  from  whose  carcass 
Miss  Philena  neatly  laid  such  generous  slices, 
while  as  for  the  chicken-pie ! 

“Well,  there,”  declared  Mother  Bachelder, 
after  Mary  Ellis  had  deposited  the  second 
helping  on  her  plate,  “ I thought  I knew  some- 
thing of  chicken-pies,  but  yours,  Miss  Ph’leny, 
beat  mine  all  to  nothing.” 

“ O,  no ! ” said  Miss  Philena,  waving  off  the 
compliment  gracefully,  yet  liking  it  neverthe- 
less, “no  indeed.” 
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“I  say  it  is  the  truth,”  declared  Mother 
Bachelder  solemnly.  “ Dear  me,  I ain’t  so 
proud,  I hope,  but  what  I’ll  know  it  when  I’m 
beat  at  chicken-pies.  I never  see  such  crust, 
’twould  melt  in  your  mouth.” 

“I  wish  I’d  had  some,”  whined  Tim  suddenly, 
at  this. 

“For  pity  sake,  Mary,  do  give  him  some,” 
said  Aunt  Philena.  “Dear  me,  the  idea  of  a 
boy  wanting  anything  Thanksgiving  Day ! ” 

“ No,  no,  she  needn’t,”  cried  Tim  in  alarm, 
and  holding  his  plate,  as  kind  fingers  would 
have  passed  it  on. 

“ I thought  you  said  you  wanted  some,”  said 
Mother  Bachelder,  in  surprise. 

“O,  dear  me!  no,  I didn’t,”  contradicted 
Tim  irritably.  “ I said  I wish  I’d  had  some. 
O,  dear  me!  I can’t  eat  it  now.  Why  ain’t 
boys  bigger  at  Thanksgiving  Day?  O,  dear 
me!” 

“I’m  going  to  stand  up,”  said  the  Green  boy, 
who,  being  Adoniram  Junior,  generally  went  by 
the  title  “The  Green  boy”  to  save  many 
mistakes. 

“Let’s  run  up  and  downstairs,”  suggested 
Hetty  Green  darkly,  under  cover  of  the  older 
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folks’  laughter  over  Tim’s  predicament.  “ Let’s, 
will  you?”  with  a nod  over  to  the  enemy. 

“No,  no,”  said  Tim;  “they’d  be  sure  to 
bring  on  something  else  that  we  haven’t  seen 
yet,  and  besides”  — 

“Aunt  Philena  wouldn’t  like  it,”  finished 
Rob,  “ if  we  left  the  table.” 

“ I am  minded,”  said  the  minister,  laying 
down  his  busy  knife  and  fork,  “of  the  many 
poor  where  want  will  sit  as  a companion  beside 
the  board  to-day.” 

Aunt  Philena  began  to  fidget  in  her  chair. 

“I  don’t  suppose  there  are  any  in  our  parish?” 
she  said. 

“No,  not  many,  I am  glad  to  say,”  replied 
the  reverend  Adoniram.  “The  Biggs  family 
are  the  most  needy.” 

Aunt  Philena’s  countenance  brightened. 
How  the  big  basket  that  Rob  had  tugged 
down  to  the  little  brown  cottage  on  Smith 
Lane  rejoiced  her  heart  now.  She  looked 
across  and  smiled  at  her  boy,  and  no  one  else 
was  the  wiser. 

“ But  oh ! the  many  who  are  outside  of  6 our 
parish,’”  said  the  minister  gently.  “Heaven 
help  them.” 
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“ I’m  going  to  have  a Christmas  party.”  A 
voice  broke  the  silence  that  fell  for  a moment 
upon  the  circle. 

“You?  O,  dear  me!  how  you  startled  me, 
Mrs.  Bachelder,”  cried  Aunt  Philena. 

“You?  O,  whicky  — hooray!”  shouted  Tim, 
while  Rob  came  in  on  a mild  echo. 

“For  shame,  Tim,”  reproved  Mother  Bach- 
elder, “right  before  all  the  company,  too.” 

But  Tim  was  going  off  in  another  shout,  so 
that  Rob  had  to  pinch  his  arm  as  a counter- 
irritant. 

“ I’m  going  to  have  a party  at  Christmas,” 
declared  Mother  Bachelder  deliberately.  “All 
you  good  people  here,  of  course,  I want.  But 
I’m  going  to  have  some  others,  not  so  good. 
The  minister  has  just  started  me.  I’ve  been 
a-th inking  of  it  ever  so  long,  kinder  wishing  I 
could  do  it,  and  all  that,  you  know,  and  now 
I’m  just  a-going  to  jump.” 

They  all  stared  at  her. 

“ P’raps  you  won’t  approve.”  She  gave  a 
little  laugh,  then  held  her  head  high,  and  went 
on  hurriedly.  “ But  there,  it’s  as  good  com- 
pany as  the  Lord  himself  kept  when  he  was  on 
earth,  and  I don’t  know  as  we  should  set  up  to 
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be  better’n  he.  I’m  just  going  to  ask  the  Toad 
Hollow  folks  to  my  party.”  She  sat  straight 
now,  the  truth  all  out,  and  scanned  a bit 
anxiously  the  countenances  before  her. 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  reverend  Adoniram,  a 
new  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 

“Yes,  I’m  a-going,”  began  Mrs.  Bachelder, 
with  fresh  courage,  “to  have  a party  to  my 
liking  this  Christmas,  if,  please  God,  my  life  is 
spared.  But  wait  till  Miss  Ph’leny  has  spread 
on  the  pies  and  things,  because  I know  she 
wants  to.” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Philena,  springing  out  of 
her  chair,  “ I do  want  to  clear  off  the  plates 
and  set  on  the  pies  and  the  rest  of  the  things ; 
but  I won’t  be  long.” 

Mary  Ellis  also  flew  out  of  her  chair,  and  a 
lively  clatter  now  ensued,  the  two  busy  women 
being  actuated  by  an  intense  desire  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  Mother  Bachelder’s  astounding 
communication,  as  well  as  by  the  concern  that 
the  guests  should  be  well  served.  At  last 
everything  was  in  fine  order,  a long  row  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  pie  running  down  the 
table-length,  flanked  by  generous  bowls  of  nuts, 
and  a heaping  plate  of  raisins. 
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“ There,  now,  each  draw  up  a pie  and  help 
yourselves,”  said  Miss  Philena,  getting  into  her 
seat.  “ There’s  plenty,  and  we’ll  hear  you 
comfortably  then,  Mrs.  Bachelder.” 

So  the  party  attacked  the  pies  to  right  and 
left  silently,  and  with  ears  turned  in  Mrs. 
Bachelder’s  direction. 

“ Hem  ! ” said  that  good  lady,  clearing  her 
throat,  “ well,  you  know  the  Lord  has  blessed 
me  in  everything  except  Tim  sometimes  gets 
to  cutting  up,  and  then  I worry  ” — 

Here  Tim,  engaged  in  transferring  the  nuts 
out  of  their  original  hiding-place  to  a neat  pile 
on  his  plate,  ducked  his  fat  cheeks,  the  eyes 
of  the  company  being  too  much  for  him. 

“But  he  means  to  be  a good  boy,  and  not 
worry  his  ma,”  finished  Mrs.  Bachelder  brightly. 

“Yes,  I do,  ma,”  mumbled  Tim,  under  cover 
of  the  tablecloth. 

“ So  I really  haven’t  anything  to  complain 
of.  Now,  says  I,  hadn’t  I ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  folks  who  haven’t  got  anything, 
as  you  may  say,  to  comfort  ’em  ; say  ? ” 

“ As  the  Lord  has  blessed  us,  I believe  we 
should  do  unto  others,”  said  the  minister,  after 
a breathing  space. 
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“ Certain.  Well,  that’s  just  what  I want  to 
do.  Now  you  must  excuse  me  for  leading  up 
to  this  so  slow,  but  I want  you  to  all  under- 
stand how  I feel  about  it.  Then  if  you  don’t 
w^ant  to  help  the  thing  along  you  needn’t.  I’ll 
do  it  alone.  The  Lord  and  me  is  enough,  I 
guess.”  How  her  eyes  shone,  and  a bright 
spot  glowed  on  either  cheek,  making  her  a 
goodly  sight.  “Well,  I take  it  your  Toad 
Hollow  over  in  Smithburg  here,  isn’t  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  live  in,  now  is  it?”  She 
turned  with  great  abruptness  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green. 

“ It  certainly  is  not  a choice  locality  for  a 
home,”  he  replied. 

“ And  the  folks  there  haven’t  any  sort  of  a 
chance  to  grow  up  into  men  and  women,  have 
they?”  she  demanded  almost  fiercely. 

“Very  little,”  he  answered  sadly. 

“How  can  they  have?”  cried  Mother  Bach- 
elder,  turning  to  address  the  company,  and 
raising  her  hands,  “just  think,  packed  in  like 
herrings  in  a box,  or  figs  in  a drum,  into  those 
tumble-down  tenements,  where  there’s  nothing 
but  fighting  and  drinking  for  the  children  to 
see  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Where 
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there’s  nothing  but  dirt  and  starvation,  misery 
and  crime  day  and  night,  day  and  night  con- 
tinual— the  Lord  only  knows  how  it  is  they 
live  at  all.” 

“They  don’t,”  exploded  Miss  Philena;  “don’t 
call  that  living.  They  only  exist.” 

“Whose  fault  is  it?”  cried  Mother  Bach- 
elder,  turning  her  red  cap  ribbons  on  her, 
“ but  yours  and  mine,  and  all  the  other  Chris- 
tians, pray  tell,  to  let  ’em  stay  in  such  holes? 
Say?” 

“ My  dear  woman,”  began  the  minister 
soothingly,  “it  certainly  isn’t  to  be  laid  to  your 
door  that  Smithburg’s  poor  people  are  neg- 
lected. You  at  least  can  free  your  skirts.” 

“Free  my  skirts,”  repeated  Mother  Bach- 
elder  in  scorn,  “ what  do  I care  about  my  old 
skirts,  pray  tell?  Suppose  the  Lord  don’t  call 
me  out  in  the  judgment  day,  and  shoulder  all 
those  Toad  Hollowites  on  to  me,  is  that  any 
reason  why  when  it  comes  to  me  that  I ought 
to  do  something  for  ’em,  I sh’d  set  still  and 
fold  my  hands ; say  ? And  because  Smith- 
burg  is  so  nigh  — only  ten  miles  off,”  she  went 
on  rapidly,  not  pausing  for  her  question  to  be 
answered,  “is  p’raps  the  reason  it  seems  like 
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part  of  my  own  home,  and  as  if  I ought  to 
help  ’em  out  of  the  ditch.  Well,  I’ve  said  my 
say  about  whose  business  ’tis  to  look  out  for 
Toad  Hollow.  I’m  going  to  give  ’em  a Christ- 
mas party ! ” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE, 


OW,  Tim,”  said  Mother  Bachelder, 


“ you’ve  got  to  get  up  early  to-morrow 
morning.  A Christmas-tree  isn’t  cut  down  and 
dragged  home  in  a hurry,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ I wish  we  could  buy  one  down  to  the 
market,”  grumbled  Tim,  passing  his  cup  for 
another  installment  of  tea. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  one  of  those  thin  miserable 
specimens  for  a gift,”  declared  Mother  Bach- 
elder in  scorn.  “They  look  all  tired  out,  to 
begin  with.  My  tree  has  got  to  look  bright 
and  ship-shapy.  See  that  you  get  a good  one 
now,  Tim.  Mr.  Reynolds  said  you  could  have 
your  pick.” 

“Mr.  Reynolds  might  have  sent  it  to  us,” 
said  Tim  lazily,  and  taking  a good  drink  of  his 
tea,  “just  as  easy  as  not;  so  many  men  as  he 


has.” 
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“ O,  dear  me  ! ” cried  Mrs.  Bachelder  briskly, 
u ain’t  you  ashamed,  Tim?  By  and  by  you’ll 
want  to  sit  still  till  you  take  root.  I’m  sure 
it’s  very  kind  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  let  you  get 
it  from  his  woods,  without  expecting  him  to 
bring  it  to  our  door.” 

“ ’Twouldn’t  have  hurt  him,”  grumbled 
Tim. 

“And  ’twon’thurt  you,”  retorted  his  mother,  . 
“ to  go  after  it,  and  I’m  glad  you’ve  got  to. 
Dear  me!  Rob  will  run  over  you  some  day,  if 
you  don’t  stir  round  lively,  and  be  more  like 
folks.” 

Tim  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  fell  to 
reflecting. 

“Now  I tell  you  what,  Tim”  — Mother 
Bachelder  went  up  to  his  side  and  laid  her 
shapely  hand  on  his  shoulder  — “if  you  want 
to  give  me  a Christmas  present,  I’ll  tell  you 
the  best  thing  in  all  this  world  that  would 
please  me.” 

Tim  gave  a conscious  grin  at  the  thought  of 
the  red  shawl  snugly  folded  away  under  lock 
and  key  in  his  own  bureau  until  Christmas  day 
should  bid  it  step  forth  to  the  sight  of  an 
admiring  public. 
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“ What  is  it,  ma  ? ” he  asked,  for  the  sake  of 
conversation. 

“If  you  could  be  a bit  spryer,  like  other 
boys,”  said  his  mother,  “and  lesve  off  your 
whining  ways  when  you  have  to  do  anything, 
I should  be  as  happy  as  a king.  Grumbling 
ain’t  quite  as  bad  as  swearing,  but  you  never 
know  where  it  will  lead  to.  I want  you  to 
promise  me  one  thing,  Tim.” 

Tim  wriggled  uneasily  in  his  chair,  but  the 
firm  hand  still  held  to  his  shoulder. 

“ I want  you  to  say,  c I won’t  fret  at  a thing 
you  tell  me  to  do  until  after  Christmas.’  ” 
“Until  after  Christmas?”  echoed  Tim,  peer- 
ing up  at  her  in  astonishment.  “ Why,  ma,  I 
thought  you’d  say  January  at  the  least.  That’s 
the  time  for  resolutions,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Never  you  fear,  Timmy,”  said  Mother 
Bachelder  composedly,  “ I’m  going  for  you  in 
January  on  a different  tack.  Now  I want  these 
two  days  a-getting  ready  for  my  party  in  peace. 
And  I can’t  have  it  with  you  a-whining  at 
every  step  I ask  you  to  take.  Dear  me ! I’m 
as  nervous  as  a witch  sometimes  when  you 
carry  on  so.” 

Tim  shrank  miserably  in  his  chair.  “Well, 
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I promise,  ma,”  he  said  at  length,  unable  to 
bear  her  clear  gaze. 

“ All  right,”  said  his  mother  cheerfully,  and 
bestowing  a small  pat  on  his  shoulder,  “ now 
I’ll  let  you  alone,  for  I know  you’ll  do  as  I 
say,”  and  she  went  back  to  her  seat  at  the 
table.  “Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  quite 
understand  that  we  are  not  to  have  any  turkey 
day  after  to-morrow,  nor  pies.” 

“Yes,”  said  Tim,  with  a small  groan,  that 
he  endeavored  to  conceal  by  a cough. 

“ But  that  the  money  we  should  have  taken 
for  our  dinner  is  to  go  into  the  things  for  the 
tree  and  the  supper  for  those  Toad  Hollow 
people.  You  understand  that,  Tim?”  She 
leaned  her  fat  elbows  on  the  table,  and  looked 
at  him. 

“Yes,  ma,”  said  Tim,  folding  his  hands 
tightly  together. 

“ And  that  for  a week  or  more  you  and  I 
will  have  to  live  on  pretty  poor  pickings  to 
make  up  what  we  shall  spend  on  our  Christmas 
party?” 

“Yes,  ma.”  Tim  rolled  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling  and  gasped  rather  than  spoke  the 
word. 
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“ O,  my  blessed  boy ! ” suddenly  exclaimed 
Mother  Bachelder,  deserting  her  chair  to  run 
around  the  table.  “ O,  Tim  ! I’m  afraid  youflre 
going  to  die.  Dear  me,  it  scares  me  most  to 
death  not  to  hear  you  whimper  about  it.  Are 
you  sure  you  are  willing?”  she  cried,  peering 
anxiously  at  him. 

“ Yes,  ma,”  said  Tim,  like  an  automaton. 

“I  think  p’r’aps  I can  make  out  a chicken  or 
so  in  a few  days,”  said  Mrs.  Bachelder  cau- 
tiously, “ so  it  won’t  be  quite  as  bad  as  I said, 
and  maybe  a pie  now  and  then.” 

Tim’s  eyes  widened  with  delight,  and  his 
countenance  even  took  on  a faint  smile,  seeing 
which  his  mother  gave  a relieved  sigh,  and 
went  back  to  her  chair  again. 

“But  there’ll  be  a good  deal  of  giving  up 
about  it,”  she  said  decidedly,  “and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  it.  Well,  the  first  thing 
of  course  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  that  tree 
to-morrow  morning,  bright  and  early.  Then 
I’m  going  out  after  breakfast  shopping.  I’m 
going  to  take  the  twenty-dollar  gold  piece, 
Tim.” 

“No,  no,”  cried  Tim  sharply,  and  starting 
forward,  “ you  can’t  ever  mean  that.” 
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“Timothy,”  said  Mrs.  Bachelder,  yet  it  cost 
her  an  effort,  and  she  turned  away  her  round  face. 

“I  forgot,  I clean  forgot,”  stammered  Tim. 
“I  promised,  and  I won’t  say  nothing,  but  I 
didn’t  s’pose  you’d  ever  give  that  away  that 
pa  give  you.” 

“No  more  I should,”  said  Mother  Bachelder 
brokenly,  wThile  something  glistened  on  her 
cheek,  “if  it  hadn’t  been  brought  home  to  me 
in  a way  I can’t  tell  you  now,  Tim,  that  your 
pa  would  approve  of  my  using  it  on  these  poor 
creatures.  I can’t  forget  how  he  put  it  in  my 
hand.  c Use  it,  Belinda,’  he  says,  ‘ when  the 
Lord  tells  you  to,’  and  now  the  Lord  says  the 
time’s  come.”  She  brought  her  black  eyes  to 
bear  on  him.  “I  haven’t  been  able  to  sleep 
decently  for  many  a night,  Tim,  thinking  of 
Toad  Hollow  waiting  for  somebody  to  save  it.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead,”  said  Tim  under  his 
breath. 

The  little  shiny  drop  on  Mother  Bachelder’s 
cheek  rolled  off  under  the  warm  smile  that 
rippled  over  her  face.  “ I knew  you  would,” 
she  cried  joyfully.  “ You’re  a good  boy, 
Timmy.  Oh  ! I knew  you  would.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a rap  at  the  door, 
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that  made  Tim  jump  up,  and  Mother  Baehelder 
instinctively  put  her  hand  to  her  head  to  see  if 
her  cap  was  all  right. 

“Bring  ’em  in,”  she  said,  “if  it’s  a neighbor, 
and  I’ll  get  another  cup,”  hurrying  to  the 
corner  cupboard. 

“Mrs.  Baehelder,”  said  a voice  while  she 
was  thus  busy,  “ we  heard  that  you  had  a plan 
to  give  the  poor  people  in  Toad  Hollow  in 
Smithburg,  a Christmas-tree.  Is  it  true  ? ” 

Mother  Baehelder,  her  fingers  on  a saucer, 
took  her  head  out  of  the  cupboard.  “The 
land,  Miss  Frisbie,  is  this  you  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  a young  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
blooming  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  under  a little 
sealskin  cap  seemed  to  fill  the  kitchen  with 
brightness,  “it  really  is,  Mrs.  Baehelder.  Well, 
papa  heard  the  story  of  what  you  mean  to  do 
down  to  the  post-office  this  afternoon,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  you  will  allow  us  to  contrib- 
ute.” Saying  this,  she  came  up,  and  seizing 
the  plump  hand,  slipped  a little  soft  wad  within  * 
it.  “ Button,  button,  you’ve  the  button  now, 
as  we  used  to  play  when  we  were  children,  Mrs. 
Baehelder;  use  it  for  your  poor  people,  and  I 
wish  you  a merry  Christmas.” 
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Tim,  all  this  while,  had  been  ducking  awk- 
wardly whenever  the  visitor  looked  at  him, 
and  edging  for  a better  view  of  her  when  she 
turned  to  his  mother. 

“ Good-by,”  said  the  gay  voice ; “ open  the 
door  for  me,  Timmy,”  and  as  quickly  as  she 
had  come  she  ran  off,  and  they  could  hear  her 
rapid  footsteps  over  the  frozen  path. 

Mother  Bachelder  stood  just  where  she  was, 
holding  her  hand  out  stiffly,  but  with  no  attempt 
to  see  its  contents. 

“ How  much  is  it  ? ” asked  Tim,  coming  up. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  his  mother.  “ Mercy! 
how  she  scart  me.” 

“ Do  look  and  see,”  said  Tim,  trying  to  open 
her  hand.  So  Mrs.  Bachelder  unclosed  it, 
straightened  the  crumpled  bill,  then  gave  one 
scream  at  sight  of  the  figure  in  the  corner. 

“O,  my  eyes!”  cried  Tim,  “it’s  fifty  dollars!” 

“ Pull  down  the  shade,”  gasped  his  mother 
nervously,  “somebody  may  be  peeking  in  the 
window.” 

Tim  scuttled  off  and  pulled  the  window- 
shade  down  with  an  unsteady  hand,  then  ran 
back  to  stare  at  the  bill  again. 

“Timmy,”  said  his  mother  solemnly,  “the 
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Lord  is  in  this  party,  or  He  wouldn’t  have  put 
it  into  Miss  Marion’s  head  to  bring  this.  He 
surely  is,  Timmy.” 

Tim  gazed  at  the  bill  with  awe.  “ How’ll 
you  spend  it?”  at  last  he  demanded,  coming 
back  to  the  practical. 

“ The  Lord  will  tell  me,”  said  Mother  Bach- 
elder.  “ He  sent  it,  and  I sha’n’t  spend  it  till 
I hear  from  Him,  you  may  be  sure,  Tim.” 

Meanwhile  Marion  Frisbie,  on  light  feet  and 
with  a lighter  heart,  was  hurrying  home. 

“ Did  you  give  it  to  her  ? ” asked  her  father, 
a tall,  handsome  man,  as  she  rushed  into  the 
library. 

“ O,  the  good  soul ! ” cried  Marion,  tossing 
off  her  cap,  “ she  was  rummaging  her  cupboard, 
so  I just  tucked  it  into  her  hand  and  fled. 
Oh  ! you  there,  Jack?” 

A young  man,  slender  and  tall,  nonchalantly 
rose  from  the  end  of  the  sofa  and  made  his 
presence  known.  Marion  turned  back  care- 
lessly to  her  father.  “ She’s  a dear,”  she  cried 
impulsively,  “and  it’s  so  convenient  to  have 
some  one  else  do  your  good  deeds  for  you. 
Now  that’s  off  my  mind  and  I’m  comfortable, 
thanks  to  you,  papa.” 
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“ A little  finery  for  you  the  less,  daughter, 
as  I told  you,”  said  Mr.  Frisbie. 

“Never  mind,  I have  enough,”  said  Marion. 
“Jack,  what  have  you  been  up  to  lately?  I 
haven’t  seen  you  for  three  days.” 

The  young  man  stretched  his  long  limbs  and 
regarded  his  polished  boots,  then  dropped 
carelessly  to  the  sofa  a^ain.  “The  same  old 
story,”  he  said. 

“ Grinding  away  at  your  books,  of  course,” 
said  Marion,  laughing.  “ I very  much  suspect 
‘spreads’  have  been  more  of  an  inducement  than 
papa’s  and  my  humble  company.” 

“ Upon  my  honor,  Marion,”  said  the  young 
man,  “ I haven’t  been  to  a c spread  ’ since  I saw 
you  last.” 

Marion  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders  silently. 

“ Come  over  here  and  talk  to  me,”  said  Jack 
at  length.  “You  are  looking  that  fire  out  of 
countenance.  Take  pity  on  me.” 

“Father,”  said  Marion  suddenly,  “I  am 
going  to  Mrs.  Bachelder’s  Christmas-tree  — 
may  I?” 

She  rushed  to  him  and  threw  herself  with 
pretty  abandon  on  her  knees  by  his  chair. 

“You  say  you  are  going,  then  ask  my  per- 
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mission,”  said  her  father  with  a smile,  smooth- 
ing her  brown  hair  with  an  indulgent  hand. 

“Well,  may  I?”  begged  Marion. 

“Yes,  child,  if  you  want  to,  though”  — 

“What  is  the  though  for?”  asked  Marion. 

“There  may  be  infectious  diseases  to  which 
you  would  be  exposed,”  said  Mr.  Frisbie. 

Jack  looked  at  them  sharply.  “ Where  are 
you  going?”  he  asked. 

“To  a Christmas-tree  given  to  some  poor 
people  — in  fact  the  Toad  Hollowites  of  Smith- 
burg,”  Mr.  Frisbie  answered  for  her. 

“ Preposterous  ! ” exclaimed  Jack.  “ You 
would  never  consent,  I know,  to  your  daughter 
getting  into  that  crowd,  Mr.  Frisbie.” 

Marion  turned  her  pretty  head.  “ Ah ! but 
he  would,  Jack  Faraday,  do  just  that  very 
thing.  O,  thank  you,  papa,  you’re  the  dearest 
dear.”  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  gave  him  a 
tender  kiss  on  the  brow,  then  ran  to  the  piano. 

“You  are  so  captivating  to-night,  Jack,” 
she  said  laughingly,  “ I’ll  play  you  your  favo- 
rite bit  from  Chopin.” 

Jack  got  off  from  the  sofa,  shook  his  long 
limbs,  then  went  over  to  Mr.  Frisbie  where  he  sat 
in  the  firelight.  “ Don’t  let  her  go,”  he  begged. 
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Marion  began  to  play  composedly.  “No 
use,  Jack,”  she  said  laughingly.  “You  much 
better  come  and  listen  to  me.” 

Mr.  Frisbie  looked  up  into  the  dark  face 
with  its  earnest  eyes.  “ I’ve  promised  my 
little  girl,  Jack,  and  I cannot  take  it  back.” 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Jack,”  cried  Marion, 
whirling  around  suddenly  on  the  piano-stool, 
“ I’ll  give  you  an  invitation  to  accompany  me 
to  Mrs.  Bachelder’s  Christmas-tree.  This  is 
supposing  that  she  will  let  me  in,  you  know.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense  ! ” growled  Jack,  going 
off  to  the  rug  before  the  glowing  hickory  fire 
to  lean  his  elbow  on  the  mantel.  “ Y"ou  don’t 
know  what  you  are  talking  of,  Marion,  to  even 
hint  of  my  setting  foot  in  such  a place.” 

“Then  you  must  never  complain  that  I 
haven’t  invited  you,”  said  the  girl  merrily. 

“ And  I’ll  do  my  best  to  keep  you  from  go- 
ing,” added  Jack. 

“Ah!  but  that  is  just  what  you  cannot  do,” 
said  Marion,  with  a nod. 

The  next  morning  Mother  Bachelder,  who 
had  slept  lightly  on  account  of  a fifty-dollar 
bill  being  in  the  house,  waked  Tim  bright  and 
early ; who,  remembering  just  in  time  his 
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promise,  started  off:  for  Reynolds’  woods  for 
the  Christmas-tree.  It  was  dragged  home  and 
set  up  in  position  in  a big  box  of  earih,  and  all 
recreant  branches  trimmed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mrs.  Bachelder,  who  walked  around  and 
around  it,  pronouncing  it  the  most  beautiful 
tree  she  ever  saw.  Then  Tim  had  a second 
breakfast,  this  time  of  sausages  and  corn-bread, 
his  favorite  meal,  and  at  last,  after  he  was  well 
off  to  the  grocery  store,  and  the  dishes  washed 
and  wiped,  his  mother  donned  her  best  bonnet 
and  Sunday  shawl,  and  giving  a final  look  at 
the  precious  tree,  locked  her  door  and  sallied 
out  to  her  Christmas  shopping.  When  she 
came  home  at  noon  several  big  bundles  fol- 
lowed her.  In  fact,  it  rained  parcels  all  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  evening,  till  the  little  yel- 
low house  in  Somerset  Street  was  aghast  tc 
know  where  to  put  them  all. 

“ Never  mind,  Timmy,”  said  Mother  Bach- 
elder that  evening,  when  a particularly  large 
bundle  had  been  handed  in,  and  Tim  had  pro- 
posed to  leave  it  in  the  woodshed,  “we  can 
stand  the  crowding  for  two  days  more,  then, 
please  God,  the  Toad  Hollow  folks  will  take 
care  of  the  things  for  us.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOW  MARION  SUCCEEDED. 

IRLS,”  Marion  held  them  fast,  two  with 


a hand  on  either  arm,  and  the  third 
one  by  a glance  from  her  determined  blue  eye, 
“not  one  of  you  shall  say  No.  Get  on  your 
bonnets.” 

“Marion,  how  long  do  you  suppose  we  shall 
continue  under  your  thumb?”  asked  one  of  the 
girls  held  by  the  arm. 

“ Until  you  know  better  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself  than  I do,  dear,”  said  Marion  sweetly. 
“ Don’t  dawdle  now,  Dicky ; the  other  girls 
are  easily  managed  if  only  you’ll  start.” 

“ It  is  perfectly  surprising,”  said  Dicky  re- 
signedly, “ how  we  do  lend  ourselves  to  your 
schemes,  Marion.  Well,  I suppose  we  must,” 
and  she  turned  off  to  get  her  hat. 

“Now  that  is  a love,”  cried  Marion,  throw- 
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ing  her  a kiss.  “ Now,  Carmen  and  Sarah,  get 
into  your  things,  do,” 

“ And  give  up  our  lovely  hour  here,”  grum- 
bled the  other  two  girls,  “ without  even  know- 
ing what  we’re  to  do.”  Yet  they  began  to 
pick  their  outer  garments  off  from  the  bed, 
and  to  array  themselves  for  a promenade. 

Marion  never  lisped  a word  till  they  were 
safely  out  on  the  pavement.  “ Now  I’m  going 
to  make  a raid  on  your  purses,”  she  cried,  with 
a merry  laugh  at  the  dismay  on  their  counte- 
nances. 

“On  our  purses!”  exclaimed  the  three  to- 
gether; “the  day  before  Christmas  — the 
idea!” 

“How  much  will  you  give  me,”  asked  Marion, 
“ toward  a Christmas  festival  for  some  fright- 
fully poor  people  who  have  never  had  one  in 
all  their  lives?” 

“Not  one  cent,”  declared  Dicky  firmly. 

“ How  much  will  you  give  me,”  repeated 
Marion  in  the  same  tone,  “ for  some  frightfully 
poor  people  who  ” 

“ O,  dear  me ! ” interrupted  Dicky,  “ we 
haven’t  anything  scarcely  left.  Do  be  still* 
Marion.” 
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“ How  much  will  you,”  began  Marion  again. 

“Hush,  hush!  do  be  still,”  cried  the  others 
impatiently. 

“I  will  give  you  a quarter  to  stop,”  said 
Dicky. 

“ A quarter ! ” cried  Marion,  elevating  her 
pretty  nose  disdainfully.  “Girls,  Dicky  will 
give  me  a whole  quarter  of  a dollar.” 

u I will  give  thirty  cents,”  said  Carmen. 

“Sarah,  Carmen  will  promise  me  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  thirty  cents,”  said  Marion,  as 
if  announcing  a piece  of  news. 

“ I will  give  you  fifty,”  said  Sarah  slowly, 
“ but  I think  you  are  an  awful  old  beggar, 
Marion,  to  come  to  us  at  Christmas  time.” 

“Then  I will  give  fifty,”  said  Dicky,  “but 
not  a single  cent  more.” 

“And  of  course  I must,”  unwillingly  echoed 
Carmen,  “ because  all  we  girls  do  everything 
just  alike.  O,  dear!  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  money?” 

“Are  you  sure  you  will  not  give  me  any 
more?”  asked  Marion,  scanning  them  keenly. 

“Not  a stiver,”  said  Dicky,  in  her  firmest 
tone. 

“Well,  then.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to 
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do.”  Thereupon  Marion  gave  the  whole  story 
— how  the  dear  good  old  Mrs.  Bachelder  had 
started  to  give  a Christmas  party  to  the  people 
in  Toad  Hollow,  Smithburg,  and  how  she, 
Marion  Frisbie,  declared  it  a terrible  shame 
that  she  and  the  other  girls  had  not  thought 
of  doing  that  same  thing  before,  and  how  her 
father  approved,  and  had  sent  Mrs.  Bachelder 
fifty  dollars  to  help  along  (not  a word  as  to 
Marion’s  part  in  the  affair),  and  how  she  was 
going  to  have  a piano  sent  to  Mrs.  Bachelder’s 
Christmas  morning,  and  then  in  the  afternoon 
she  was  going  to  sing  and  play  for  the 
guests. 

“ Guests ! ” interrupted  Carmen  disagreeably. 

“Guests,  I said,”  repeated  Marion,  with 
great  distinctness.  u Oh  ! here  we  are,”  look- 
ing up  at  the  sign  of  a large  toy-shop. 

Once  within,  she  led  the  girls  to  the  end  of 
the  long  counter.  “Now,  then,  select,  do, 
quickly,”  she  said,  “ and  get  as  many  things  as 
you  can  for  a dollar  and  fifty  cents.  I’ll  be 
back  in  a moment  or  two.” 

“What  a ridiculous  trio  we  are,”  exclaimed 
Carmen,  as  Marion  disappeared  down  another 
aisle,  “ to  let  her  get  us  in  such  a scrape,”  irri 
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tably  turning  over  the  cheap  toys  with  which 
the  counter  was  strewn.  “ There’s  nothing 
here  fit  to  buy.” 

“I  can  show  you  something  better  over  here, 
Miss,”  said  the  salesgirl  affably,  “ only  they  are 
more  expensive  goods.” 

“ For  pity’s  sake,  do  let’s  go  over  there,” 
said  Sarah,  with  a pull  on  Carmen’s  elbow. 
“I’m  mortified  to  death  to  be  seen  picking  over 
this  cheap  stuff.  I’ll  give  an  extra  quarter.” 
“Well,  so  will  I,”  declared  Dicky.  “Come 
on,  Carmen.”  So  they  soon  found  themselves 
in  more  congenial  quarters,  selecting  toys  for 
the  Toad  Hollowites.  Marion  came  up  radi- 
antly, and  smiled  appreciatively,  at  them. 

“ How  lovely  of  you ! Oh ! what  a pretty 
doll.  Won’t  the  child  be  happy  who  gets 
that ! ” 

“ Marion,”  cried  Dicky,  “ I’m  not  responsi- 
ble ; my  head  is  completely  turned  in  here.  I 
shall  spend  five  dollars  at  this  counter  on  your 
ridiculous  affair.  I know  I shall  bitterly  regret 
it  with  tears  of  sorrow  when  I get  home,  but  I 
shall  do  it  all  the  same.” 

“Five  dollars!”  echoed  Sarah  and  Carmen 
aghast. 
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Dicky  made  as  though  she  did  not  hear,  but 
proceeded  with  her  selecting  till  a goodly  pile 
of  toys  lay  at  her  right  hand.  Then  she  pro- 
duced a crisp  five-dollar  note  her  Uncle  Joseph 
had  given  her  that  very  morning. 

“Oh  ! oh ! ” cried  the  other  two,  with  glow- 
ing cheeks.  “Won’t  she  be  sorry,  though, 
when  it’s  too  late?” 

“No,  I don’t  think  she  will,”  said  Marion 
deliberately,  and  looking  steadily  at  them. 

They  had  gon'e  out  of  the  shop,  their  big 
bundles  richly  suggesting  happiness  going  home 
for  somebody,  and  were  nearly  at  the  corner. 
“Wait  a minute,”  cried  Sarah,  suddenly  com- 
ing to  a halt;  “I’ll  be  back  in  a minute  or 
two,”  and  back  she  ran  over  the  sidewalk. 

“ If  she  hasn’t  gone  back  to  that  shop ! ” 
cried  Carmen  wildly.  “O,  dear  me!”  craning 
her  neck  after  her,  “now  she’ll  throw  away 
that  five-dollar  bill  her  aunt  gave  her ; I must 
go  back  and  look  after  her,”  so  as  fast  as  Sarah 
ran,  Carmen  redoubled  her  speed,  overtaking 
her  at  the  toy-counter  in  season  to  see  the 
terrible  thing  come  to  pass. 

“ I’m  going  to  buy  some  fruit  of  this  little 
Italian,”  said  Marion,  as  the  two  stood  alone 
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on  the  corner.  “ He  always  has  good  things. 
How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Monaldim?” 

“Vera  well,  Signora,”  said  the  little  Italian. 
“Some  banan?  Vera  fresh  — vera  sheep  — 
some  orange  — vera  ” — 

“Yes,”  said  Marion,  interrupting  the  voluble 
setting  forth  of  his  wares,  “ you  may  send  me 
up  six  dozen  of  each,  to  my  house.” 

“Six  dozen,”  cried  the  Italian,  in  delighted 
amazement.  “ O,  sacre ! six  dozen.  Tanks, 
Signora.” 

The  two  runaways  now  came  up,  Carmen 
acting  rather  strangely  for  one  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  protector  of  the  other.  She 
hung  shamefacedly  behind  Sarah,  and  pre- 
served a dogged  silence.  Sarah  burst  out 
laughing,  and  suddenly  turned  and  pulled  her 
into  notice. 

“ She  is  worse  than  all  of  us,”  she  cried  ; “she 
has  actually  spent  that  ten  dollars  her  mother 
gave  her  to  buy  herself  a gift  with.” 

“ I couldn’t  help  it,”  cried  Carmen,  “ some- 
thing got  into  me.  I think  we  are  all  crazy.” 

“ Oh ! you  shall  never  be  sorry,”  cried 
Mnrion,  in  a happy  gust.  And  leaning  over 
her  big  bundles,  she  actually  kissed  the  two 
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pink  cheeks,  and  right  on  the  thoroughfare, 
and  before  all  the  Christmas  throng.  “O, 
girls  ! when  you  see  the  poor  people  so  happy 
to-morrow,  you’ll  be  glad  you  did  it.” 

Christmas  morning  Mrs.  Bachelder’s  tree 
stood  resplendent  in  her  best  parlor.  “ It  is  a 
tree  as  is  a tree,”  so  Mother  Bachelder  declared, 
scarcely  able  to  take  her  eyes  off  it,  to  make 
other  necessary  arrangements.  Mrs.  Bachel- 
der’s back  door,  and  the  green  front  door  open- 
ing on  the  porch,  were  scarcely  shut  all  that 
morning,  for  the  neighbors,  getting  wind  of 
the  great  affair,  trooped  in,  bringing  friends, 
until  the  small  house  was  about  full.  And 
everybody  brought  something,  even  lame  Peggy 
Williams,  the  butcher’s  little  girl,  who  handed 
in  a paper  of  shoestrings.  “For  some  poor 
boy’s  shoes,”  she  piped  out.  And  everybody’s 
fingers  helped  tie  the  presents  on  the  tree,  and 
everybody  said,  “O,  my!  I never  see  such  a 
lot  of  presents  in  all  my  born  days.  O,  my ! ” 
even  before  Miss  Marion  Frisbie’s  large  box  of 
presents  came.  And  then  followed  a barrel 
of  fragrant  fruit,  from  some  unknown  donor, 
and  “ oceans  of  candy”  from  somebody  else 
who  forgot  to  send  his  name.  And  then  the 
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candles  all  had  to  be  set  straight  on  the  tree, 
ready  for  the  lighting,  and  Mother  Bachelder 
flew  here  and  there,  her  cap  askew  on  one  side 
of  her  head,  and  looking  anxiously  up  at  the 
clock  every  other  minute. 

“Oh!  the  deary  me,”  she  would  exclaim, 
“ who  ever  see  the  time  fly  so ! And  they’ll 
be  here  at  three  o’clock.” 

And  then  came  in,  with  six  men  carrying  it, 
an  upright  piano,  that  was  set  up  in  the  dining- 
room, and  after  that  no  one  could  be  surprised 
at  anything.  And  Mrs.  Bachelder  and  Tim 
took  a “stand-up  lunch”  in  the  buttery,  too 
busy  to  accept  any  of  the  numerous  invitations 
to  Christmas  dinners,  from  neighbors  and 
friends. 

And  at  three  o’clock  everybody,  in  gala 
attire,  was  in  place.  Tim,  bursting  with  im- 
portance, was  in  a new  suit  of  clothes  that  his 
employer,  the  grocery  man,  had  left  at  the 
door  that  very  morning,  with  “A  merry  Christ- 
mas” in  the  biggest  letters,  pinned  to  the  collar 
of  the  coat.  He  ushered  the  procession  in  and 
up  to  Mother  Bachelder,  whose  round  face 
matched  in  hue  the  ribbons  of  her  festal  cap. 

“God  bless  you  all,”  she  said  heartily,  as  the 
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Reverend  Adoniram  Green  led  the  company  in. 
“I  can’t  shake  hands  with  you  all;  I wish  I 
could,  but  ’twould  take  too  long.  Now  enjoy 
yourselves,  and  every  one  of  you  have  a merry 
Christmas.” 

And  what  did  the  poor  ragged  boys  do, 
those  who  had  always  made  life  a terror  to  any 
one  who  came  near  them  in  Toad  Hollow,  but 
pull  oft*  their  dirty  caps  and  scream,  “ Hooray 
for  ye,  old  lady ! ” 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  procession  tried  to 
hush  them,  and  the  women  said  “ For  shame ! ” 
but  it  was  no  use,  so  long  as  Mother  Bachelder 
laughed  and  nodded  at  them. 

And  then  Marion  Frisbie  struck  up  on  the 
piano  the  gayest  of  marches,  and  all  sorts  of 
jolly  tunes  that  a street-boy  loves,  and  in  and 
out  the  room,  and  around  the  woodshed,  the 
procession  marched,  coming  back  at  last  to  the 
camp-chairs  tucked  in  wherever  a camp-chair 
could  be  gotten,  into  the  dining-room,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  halls. 

Then  how  the  plates  of  biscuit  and  cold 
boiled  ham  and  chicken  and  pie,  and  turkey 
and  cake,  and  mugs  of  coffee  and  milk  flew 
around,  passed  by  Carmen  and  Dicky,  and 
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Sarah,  and  Rob,  and  Tim,  and  everybody  else 
who  could  be  nimble  with  a cup  and  a plate. 
All  the  while  the  music  went  on.  And  then 
Marion  began  to  sing. 

One  little  fellow  laid  down  his  plate  of  cake 
on  his  camp-chair.  “Keep  it  for  me,  I’m 
cornin’  back,”  he  whispered,  and  softly  stole 
out  of  the  hall  and  into  the  dining-room, 
where  he  worked  his  way  to  the  side  of  the 
piano. 

Lovely  and  sweet  rang  Marion’s  clear  voice 
in  the  beautiful  Christmas  carol,  hushing  the 
din  of  discordant  chatter  as  it  floated  through 
the  little  house. 

“What’s  them  words?”  as  the  last  word 
died  away,  and  she  bent  her  head  over  the 
piano  to  rest  a bit. 

She  looked  down,  to  see  at  her  side  the 
raggedest  specimen  of  a boy  she  had  ever  seen. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  toward  any  ablu- 
tions, and  he  was  as  little  as  possible  like  a 
Christmas  guest  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
Yet  Marion  forgot  the  dirt  and  smiled  on  him 
radiantly.  “What  words,  my  little  fellow?” 

“Why,  them  you’ve  been  screechin’  about 
Jesus.  What’s  Jesus,  anyway?  ” 
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For  answer,  Marion  smiled  again.  “ Jesus 
is  your  Saviour  and  mine,”  she  said. 

“ What’s  Saviour  ? Give  it  to  us  straight, 
now,  don’t  stuff.” 

“Are  you  having  a nice  time?”  asked  Marion 
suddenly,  and  ignoring  the  question. 

“ You  bet!  But  tell  me  what’s  them  words. 
Hurry  up,  now.” 

“ You  would  only  understand  a part,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you,”  said  Marion  gently.  “But 
you  can  remember  this.  Say  it  after  me : 
Jesus  loves  me.” 

“ Jesus  loves  me,”  said  the  dirty  lips. 

“ Jesus  gave  me  this  nice  time  to-day.” 

“ What  a lie ! ” cried  the  boy  suddenly, 
“’twas  the  old  lady.  Now  I know  you’re 
stuffing  me.” 

“ Jesus  put  it  into  Mrs.  Bachelder’s  head  to 
give  you  this  happy  time,”  said  Marion  dis- 
tinctly. “ Remember  that ; we  should  none  of 
us  be  happy  but  for  Jesus.  Now  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you  now.  Before  you  go  home  you 
may  speak  to  me,  and  I will  tell  you  some 
more,  or  I will  ask  some  one  else  to,”  thinking 
she  would  let  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  deal  with 
the  boy. 
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“I’d  rather  have  you.  Don’t  you  set  a min« 
ister  on  me,”  cried  the  boy  defiantly,  and  with 
sudden  alarm.  “ I’ll  break  his  head  for  him,  if 
you  do.” 

“ I will  talk  to  you,  then,”  said  Marion. 
“ Now  go  back  to  your  cake  and  coffee,”  and 
she  began  to  play  again. 

But  a sudden  uproar  rose  over  the  gay  strains 
of  a Strauss  waltz.  Mickey’s  cake-plate,  left  in 
the  care  of  his  neighbor,  had  been  unfaithfully 
looked  after,  so  that  when  Mickey  returned 
from  the  piano  side,  he  rolled  up  his  ragged 
sleeves  and  pitched  into  the  faithless  custo- 
dian. “A  fight  — a fight!”  yelled  all  the 
boys,  deserting  their  plates  and  cups  and 
chair.  “ Fair  play  ; go  in,  Mickey.  Pay  away, 
Butterball,”  to  the  big  fellow  thus  suddenly 
called  to  justice.  “Now,  then,  at  it,  both  of 
yees.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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EEP  on  playing;  we  shall  have  the  place 


alive,  and  no  way  of  controlling  the 
hoodlums.”  This  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green, 
pale  and  anxious,  who  forced  his  way  to  the 


Instead,  the  gay  music  came  to  the  end  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  a bar,  and,  to  the  minis- 
ter’s consternation,  Marion  deserted  the  piano- 
stool,  and  glided  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd 
closing  in  around  the  two  combatants. 

“Let  her  alone,”  cried  Aunt  Philena,  with 
a detaining  hand  on  the  clerical  arm;  “she 
knows  what  she  is  about.” 

“ The  place  will  be  alive  in  a riot,”  he 
groaned,  trying  to  shake  off  the  detaining 
hand.  “You  don’t  know  the  Toad-Hollowites,” 
and  he  groaned  again. 

“And  you  don’t  know  her ,”  retorted  Aunt 
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Philena.  “ I’ve  heard  of  her  from  Mother 
Bach  elder.  Hark  ! ” She  fairly  drew  Mr.  Green 
into  the  bedlam  in  the  center  of  which  Mickey 
and  the  Butterball  were  pounding  away,  to  the 
tune  of  the  encouraging  cries  set  up  by  their 
respective  parties. 

Suddenly,  a tall  alert  figure  rushed  into  the 
little  room,  crowded  as  it  was  already  to  suffo- 
cation, achieving  its  entrance  by  an  unceremo- 
nious pushing  aside  to  right  and  left,  of  such 
as  impeded  the  way  of  the  new-comer. 

“Marion,”  Jack  Faraday’s  hand  grasped  her 
arm,  “come  out  of  this  at  once.  I take  the 
place  of  your  father,  and  tell  you  to  come 
home.” 

Marion  glanced  up  into  the  angry  dark  eyes, 
then  actually  smiled  — a smile  at  which  the 
young  fellow  grew  white  around  the  lips. 

“ Don’t  be  troubled,  Jack,  I shall  not  be 
hurt.”  This  was  said  in  a flash.  The  next 
instant,  Jack  never  could  tell  how,  she  had 
freed  herself  from  his  authoritative  hold,  and 
putting  her  arm  between  the  dirty,  wildly-fly- 
ing fists  of  the  two  boys  battering  away  at 
each  other  said,  “ Mickey.” 

Only  one  word. 
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“ Stop,  stop ! ” roared  even  the  most  callous 
of  the  older  Toad-Hollowites,  “you’ll  kill  the 
young  leddy.” 

Two  or  three  kind  hands  endeavored  to  pull 
her  back,  but  Marion  stood  her  ground,  still 
saying  “Mickey,”  and  holding  him  with  her 
steady  blue  eyes.  Mickey’s  fist,  aimed  for 
Butterball’s  nose,  which  it  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  reached  unhindered,  that  adversary 
showing  signs  of  weakening,  wavered,  and  after 
describing  certain  astonishing  evolutions  in 
mid-air,  fell  helplessly  by  his  side. 

“Come,  I want  you,”  said  Marion,  in  the 
same  tone,  and  picking  up  the  dirty,  helpless 
fist,  she  closed  her  warm  palm  over  it.  Before 
any  one  could  tell  how,  she  had  vanished  from 
the  room,  and  Mickey  with  her. 

“There,  I told  you  so,”  cried  Aunt  Philena, 
who  couldn’t  help  using  a woman’s  privilege  on 
such  an  unusual  occasion.  “ Now,  Mr.  Green, 
do  you  mount  a chair  and  tell  a story,  quick, 
or  no  one  can  tell  what  they’ll  start  on  next.” 

But  no  one  heard  a word  he  said,  although 
he  mounted  a chair  and  held  forth  in  his  best 
style,  while  Butterball  slunk  off  into  a corner, 
and  the  roar,  such  as  only  a Toad  Hollow 
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crowd  could  produce,  died  off  into  a murmur 
of  applause  for  the  “ young  leddy.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  minister’s  graphic  nar- 
rative of  Teddy’s  encounter  with  a bear,  there 
was  a rustle  near  the  door,  and  the  crowd  fell 
back  to  let  Marion  in,  and  still  hanging  to 
her  hand,  Mickey  Ryan,  with  a bewildered 
expression  on  his  dirty  face. 

“We  are  ready  for  the  tree,  Mrs.  Bachelder,” 
said  Marion,  in  a high,  clear  voice/  “Will 
some  one  take  my  place  at  the  piano?  I’m 
going  to  march  with  Mickey.” 

“You  do  it,  Dicky,”  cried  Carmen,  over  in 
the  corner  where  the  girls  were  huddled  to- 
gether, with  a small  nudge. 

“Oh ! I wish  I could  play  good  enough,” 
gasped  Dicky.  “You  must,  Carmen.  You’re 
the  only  one  who  can  do  it.” 

“I’m  frightened  to  death,”  cried  Carmen, 
shaking  like  a leaf.  “O,  Dicky  ! I never  can.” 
“You  must!”  said  Dicky,  compressing  her 
lips.  “ Sarah  don’t  know  a note,  and  I am  not 
much  better.  For  shame,  Carmen.” 

“ Will  some  one  please  play  a march  ? ” 
Marion’s  tones  now  came  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  a pleading  ring  in  them. 
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“We  must  help  her!”  Dicky  set  her  lips 
together  firmly.  “I’ll  try  — oh!  how  I wish  I 
could  play.” 

“ I would,”  began  Carmen,  her  teeth  chatter- 
ing in  her  fright,  “but  I can’t  — oh!  I can’t.” 

Dicky,  finding  her  way  to  the  piano,  was 
suddenly  astonished  to  find  herself  thrust  one 
side,  and  glancing  up,  fully  expecting  to  en- 
counter a Toad-Hollowite,  rude  and  unkempt, 
was  met  by  a “Beg  pardon,”  as  Jack  Faraday 
seated  himself  before  the  instrument.  And 
presently  the  room  was  full  of  melody,  and  the 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  procession  around 
the  brilliant  tree,  had  begun. 

After  that,  there  was  no  pause  for  anything 
but  the  pleasantest  of  episodes.  There  was 
the  march,  and  Marion  and  Mickey  led  the 
long  procession  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
around  and  about,  until  every  one  was  too 
tired,  flushed  and  panting,  to  think  of  anything 
else  but  pacific  relations  with  his  neighbors. 
On  the  way  past  the  piano  she  always  man- 
aged to  flash  a glance  of  delighted  recognition 
and  gratitude  at  the  tall  young  man  playing  so 
unweariedly.  But  her  glance  was  met  each 
time  with  cold  disfavor,  and  at  last  Marion 
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gave  up  the  hope  of  enlisting  Jack  as  one  of 
the  helpers  in  the  work  she  meant  to  do  after 
the  party  was  over.  So  she  drew  closer  than 
ever,  Mickey’s  ditty  fist  within  her  own  palm. 

“ You  needn’t  hang  on  so  tight,”  said  Mickey, 
“ I ain’t  a-goin’  to  cut.  I ain’t  that  kind  of  a 
feller,  ’s  long’s  I said  I wouldn’t.” 

“ Mickey,  do  excuse  me,”  cried  Marion,  with 
a small  blush  at  her  want  of  trust.  “ I won’t 
hold  your  hand  at  all,”  she  added,  with  a little 
laugh,  as  she  dropped  it. 

uO,  yes!  you  may,”  cried  Mickey,  in  sudden 
alarm,  “ I like  it  first-rate,  if  you  don’t  catch 
on  like  a cop,”  and  his  fist  sought  her  white 
hand  again.  When  it  was  gathered  up  lightly, 
he  strutted  off,  glancing  on  all  sides  to  see  if 
the  proper  amount  of  boys  were  witnesses  to 
the  pleasant  relations  he  held  toward  the  rich 
Miss  Frisbie,  daughter  of  the  bank  president, 
ex-Senator,  etc.  There  seemed  to  be  all  eyes 
on  him  and  his  escort,  so  Mickey’s  soul  was 
satisfied. 

“You  say  Jesus  ain’t  a-comin’  fer  me,  to 
take  me  up,  ’cause  I fit?”  he  asked,  renewing 
the  conversation  begun  in  the  anteroom. 

“Yes,  I said  so,”  repeated  Marion  softly. 
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“An’  He  sent  you  to  stop  me?” 

“Yes” 

“Why  couldn’t  He  ’a’  waited  till  I’d  smashed 
Butterball’s  nose?”  cried  Mickey  regretfully, 
his  grimy  fingers  closing  and  reaching  involun- 
tarily, within  their  soft  enclosure.  “ I was 
just  a-doin’  it,  when  you  come.  It  was  mean 
of  Him  to  stop  me.” 

“ 0,  Mickey ! ” 

“Well,  ’twas,  anyway,”  but  Mickey’s  patched 
shoes  shuffled  in  an  abashed  way  over  the  floor, 
while  his  tousled  head  dropped  a bit.  Then 
a sudden  terror  struck  him.  “ Say,”  he ' ex- 
claimed, edging  up  nearer  to  his  companion, 
“ you  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  give  me  up,  be  you  ? ” 

“I  am,”  said  Marion,  looking  down  at  him 
out  of  sorry  eyes,  “if  you  speak  any  more 
against  One  whom  I love  as  my  best  friend.” 

“I  won’t  say  another  word,”  declared  Mickey, 
“ not  if  I bust.” 

And  then  Santa  Claus,  none  other  than  Rob, 
wonderful  in  furs,  and  red  paint,  a generous 
and  blushing  nose,  procured  at  the  costumer’s, 
and  an  enormous  pack  on  his  back,  announced 
in  roaring  tones  that  he  was  ready  to  distribute 
the  presents.  And  the  procession  came  to  a 
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halt,  as  many  as  could  clustering  around  the 
tree,  the  background  being  filled  in  with  the 
motley  audience. 

And  after  that  there  was  nothing  but  de- 
lighted expressions  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and 
on  everybody’s  face.  Each  one  had  the  present 
he  or  she  most  wished  for.  Mother  Bachelder, 
happy  as  a child,  since  the  sudden  terror  of  the 
quarrel  had  passed  away,  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  while  the  thanks  of  the  company 
were  being  poured  into  her  ears.  And  she 
could  only  respond  by  crowding  into  their 
hands  fruit  and  candy,  and  urging  upon  them 
more  cake  and  biscuit. 

“ I’m  so  afraid  some  of  you  are  going  away 
hungry,”  she  cried. 

“Thanks  to  ye,  mam,”  said  one  gaunt  woman, 
to  whose  face  happiness  seemed  long  a stranger, 
“everybody  had  forgotten  Toad  Hollow  but  ye. 
And  may  the  Lord  bless  ye ! ” 

“ May  the  Lord  bless  ye ! ” They  all  took  it 
up,  and  sent  the  discordant  cry  on.  But  it  was 
music  to  Mother  Bachelder’s  ears,  though  she 
bowed  her  head  and  the  tears  ran  down  her 
red  cheeks. 

“May  the  Lord  forgive  me,  they  ought  to 
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say,”  she  muttered,  “for  forgetting  them  so 
long.” 

And  then  came  good-by,  the  candles  blinking 
their  last  merry  sparkle,  and  the  bare  branches 
waving  the  parting  salute.  And  there  was  the 
little  packet  of  sweet  things  at  the  door  for 
each  one  to  carry  home.  And  there  was  the 
rush  of  the  guests  for  the  train.  And  Mrs. 
Bachelder’s  Christmas  party  given  to  the  Toad- 
Hollowites  was  a thing  of  the  past. 

“I  am  now  ready,”  said  Jack  coldly,  and 
advancing  to  Marion,  “ to  conduct  you  to  your 
father.” 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  the  little  circle  nar- 
rowed down  to  Mother  Bachelder  and  Tim, 
Aunt  Philena  and  Rob,  and  Marion’s  three 
friends,  receiving  their  congratulations  at  her 
deftness  and  tact  in  putting  down  the  quarrel, 
and  turning  what  might  have  been  “a  Toad 
Hollow  riot”  into  a pleasant,  respectable  merry- 
making. 

“Well,  Jack,  I’ll  come  in  a minute.”  She 
turned  her  face  toward  him.  It  was  very  pale 
now,  and  the  curves  of  her  mouth  drooped 
wearily.  The  reaction  had  come. 

“ Don’t  scold  her,”  Mother  Bachelder  begged 
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involuntarily,  of  the  fine  young  man!  He 
turned  upon  her  angrily,  but  forbore  to  utter 
a word,  as  if  she  were  quite  beneath  him. 

Marion  gave  a sigh,  and  smiled  on  them  all. 
“ Good-by ! ” as  he  led  her  off. 

“ You  will  realize  the  extent  of  your  folly  in 
mixing  up  in  that  affair  for  those  low  creatures 
better,  perhaps,”  said  Jack,  on  the  way  home, 
“if  I tell  you  that  your  father  heard  an  hour 
ago  that  scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  in  the 
Toad  Hollow  district,  and  that  he  has  been 
thrown  into  one  of  his  nervous  attacks  by  the 
news.” 

uO,  Jack!”  cried  Marion,  in  great  distress, 
and  clinging  to  his  arm.  “Who  did  — who 
could  tell  him  such  a thing?” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Jack,  stalking  on,  “the 
news  was  brought  to  him.  That  is  enough.” 

“But  it  isn’t  true,”  cried  Marion,  through 
indignant  tears.  “It  can’t  be  true,  for  Mr. 
Green  took  the  greatest  pains  to  find  out  that 
the  people  were  free  from  any  contagious 

f 

disease.” 

“The  result  is  the  same,”  replied  Jack. 
“ Y our  father  is  in  a fine  state,  I can  tell  you, 
over  your  folly.” 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


A TRYING  ORDEAL. 

“\7~OTI  needn’t  come  in,  Jack.”  Marion 
almost  closed  the  door  in  his  face. 

“ I may  be  of  some  assistance.”  Jack,  who 
couldn’t  remember  not  having  the  entree  of  the 
bouse,  stared  with  cool  displeasure. 

“It  will  excite  papa  to  have  you  see  him 
now,”  said  Marion.  “No,  I think  I can  manage 
well  alone.  Good-night ! ” 

But  when  she  ran  into  the  library,  and  took 
one  look  at  the  suffering  face  on  the  lounge  pil- 
low, her  heart  misgave  her;  she  felt  she  had 
made  a mistake  in  letting  Jack  go.  “ Papa,  oh ! 
what  is  it?”  she  cried,  throwing  off  her  fur 
mantle,  and  kneeling  by  his  side.  His  hands 
were  very  cold,  and  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

“Only  one  of  my  old  attacks,”  he  tried  to 
say,  but  Marion  felt  that  this  was  something 
different. 
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“Papa,  forgive  me,”  she  sobbed,  “if  I have 
been  willful,  and  taken  up  work  that  you  did 
not  approve  of.” 

“Jack  is  quite  wrong,”  cried  Mr.  Frisbie, 
with  sudden  energy,  and  endeavoring  to  raise 
himself,  “ when  he  tries  to  influence  me  to  stop 
you,  daughter,  in  this  work.  Your  mother 
was  just  so  — I have  never  told  you;  I will 
some  time.  There,  we  will  not  talk  about  it 
now,”  and  he  sank  back  against  the  pillows 
again. 

Marion’s  blue  eyes  held  a beautiful  light  as 
she  softly  stroked  his  gray  hair,  and  her  dead 
mother  seemed  to  be  near  her  with  loving  bene- 
diction on  her  efforts  to  help  God’s  poor,  and 
she  had  an  inexpressible  longing  to  hear  the 
rest  that  her  father  might  tell  her  about  that 
mother’s  work.  But  when  she  looked  at  his 
closed  eyes  and  pale  face  her  heart  reproached 
itself,  and  she  got  up  and  began  to  plan  what 
she  might  do  to  relieve  his  suffering. 

“Daughter,”  Mr.  Frisbie  put  up  his  hand 
suddenly  and  drew  her  toward  him,  then  said 
feebly,  “you  have  not  made  me  ill.  Remember 
that.  It  is  inevitable  that  I must  suffer  these 
attacks.” 
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“O,  father!  why  didn’t  you  tell  me?”  cried 
Marion,  in  great  distress. 

“ Nothing  could  be  done ; Dr.  Bacon  knew 
it  all,  and  was  trying  his  best  to  ward  it  off. 
It  is  not  a case  for  medicine.  Jack  was  very 
much  excited,  and  I presume  thought  that  I 
was  equally  so  ; but  I can  trust  you,  Marion.” 
“Jack  had  no  right,  father,  to  annoy  you,” 
cried  Marion,  her  anger  rising. 

“ There,  there,  daughter,  never  mind,”  said 
Mr.  Frisbie  soothingly.  “Jack  feels  more 
authority,  perhaps,  than  he  should,  from  being 
so  long  like  one  of  the  family  — as  my  nephew’s 
son  naturally  would  be.” 

“ But  he  must  remember  there  are  limits  to 
his  rights,”  said  the  girl,  still  with  resentment. 

“Never  mind,  child,”  said  her  father,  with 
a beautiful  smile.  “Jack  isn’t  altogether  to 
blame  in  his  foolish  jmde.  His  father  had  it 
before  him ; the  poor  boy  has  a fearful  inheri- 
tance. Be  kind  to  him,  Marion,  and  patient. 
Now*  leave  me,  daughter ; I will  try  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  for  the  pain  is  going  off.” 

She  pulled  up  the  sofa  blanket  closer  around 
him,  kissed  him  twice  on  forehead  and  lips, 
and  then,  though  loth  to  go,  stole  out  of  the 
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room,  and  busied  herself  in  planning  something 
that  might  tempt  his  appetite  when  he  should 
awake. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after.  Marion 
had  taken  off  her  heavy  woollen  gown  to  re- 
place it  by  the  soft  silk  her  father  liked,  and 
she  was  lingering  a moment  to  read  a verse  or 
two  from  the  little  book  of  extracts,  “ Helps  by 
the  Way,”  generally  open  on  the  table  by  her 
bedside,  when  Rosetta,  her  maid,  rushed  over 
the  stairs  and  into  her  room. 

“ O,  Miss  Marion ! ” she  cried  breathlessly, 
“ come  — come ! Something  dreadful  is  the 
matter  with  your  father.  I heard  a groan, 
and  I went  to  the  door,  and  he  — oh ! I don’t 
know  what  it  is.” 

Marion  was  already  on  the  way  to  him,  and 
in  another  instant  she  was  raising  his  head  and 
calling  him  by  every  fond  name  she  could  think 
of,  wThile  Rosetta  and  the  other  terrified  ser- 
vants huddled  around,  wringing  their  hands  in 
helpless  confusion. 

“ Run  for  Dr.  Bacon,”  cried  Marion,  through 
white  lips,  “and  for  Jack — Mr.  Faraday.” 

Instead  of  that,  one  of  the  domestics,  wild 
with  terror,  rushed  out  of  the  front  door 
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screaming,  “Oh!  what  shall  we  do?  Some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  master  J” 

A large,  angular  woman  hurrying  by  to  catch 
the  train  to  Smithburg,  and  a tall  boy  by  her 
side,  carrying  a bundle  or  two,  stopped,  hesi- 
tated a moment,  then  came  up  to  the  broad 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  handsome  old  house. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  large 
woman,  coolly  and  distinctly. 

The  maid  could  not  tell;  mumbling  some- 
thing about  “ A fit,  and  no  one  there  but  Miss 
Marion,”  and  then  she  rushed  back  into  the 
hall  again  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  door 
open. 

The  spare  woman  looked  at  the  boy.  “ Rob,” 
she  said,  “ I think  there  is  work  for  us  here, 
and  that  we  ought  to  stay.” 

“All  right,”  said  Rob.  So  he  followed  her 
into  the  vestibule  and  set  down  his  parcels 
on  a chair,  closed  the  door,  and  waited^  his 
companion  having  passed  into  the  room  from 
which  confused  sounds  of  trouble  were  issuing. 

In  a moment  back  she  was,  and  now  she 
seized  his  arm,  and  said  hoarsely,  “Rob,  it's 
that  dear,  blessed  Miss  Frisbie,  that’s  helped 
out  Mother  Bachelder  with  her  party ! ” 
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“You  don’t  say  so,  Aunt  Philena?”  cried 
Rob,  amazed. 

“Rob,  I think  her  father  is  dead,”  cried  Aunt 
Philena,  in  one  breath,  “ for  she  cannot  rouse 
him  ; but  there  may  be  hope.  You  are  to  run 
for  Ur.  Bacon,  12  Ransom  Place.  Run  like 
lightning.” 

Rob  shot  through  the  doorway  like  a flash, 
and  off  down  the  street,  as  he  had  never  run 
before.  Miss  Philena,  with  a prayer  in  her 
heart,  hurried  back  to  the  library,  lifted  Marion 
from  the  floor,  where  she  had  thrown  herself, 
one  arm  around  her  father,  in  momentary 
despair. 

“You  poor  dear,”  said  Aunt  Philena,  gather- 
ing her  up,  “God  will  help  you  bear  it.  Not 
while  we  can  do  something  for  him  must  we 
give  up,”  and  then,  in  the  many  ways  a born 
nurse  has  at  her  command,  she  fought  with  the 
grim  messenger.  But  she  knew,  with  each 
fresh  effort,  that  Death  had,  before  her  arrival, 
claimed  his  own. 

Dr.  Bacon  came  in,  gave  his  hand  with  pro- 
fessional coolness  to  Marion,  heard  the  par- 
ticulars in  one  sentence,  and  turned  to  the 
silent  form  on  the  lounge.  He  put  his  ear  to 
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the  broad  breast  and  felt  for  the  pulse  ; drew  a 
long  breath  and  said,  “Let  every  one  leave  the 
room  except  Miss  Marion  and  you,”  indicating 
Miss  Philena. 

Miss  Slocum  instinctively  put  her  arms 
around  the  girl.  Marion  shivered  and  shrank 
within  them. 

“Your  father  has  gone,”  said  the  doctor. 

No  sound  from  the  girl.  She  turned  a dumb, 
beseeching  face  up  to  Miss  Philena,  with  wide 
eyes  of  terror. 

“ He  passed  away  gently,  with  no  suffering,” 
said  Dr.  Bacon.  “Miss  Frisbie,  I have  been 
expecting  something  like  this.  It  was  sure 
to  come  eventually,  being  only  a question  of 
time.”  All  this  was  uttered  in  a tone  meant 
to  be  consoling,  but  Marion  shrank  away  from 
each  syllable,  further  into  the  kind  arms.  And 
at  last  she  was  alone  with  Aunt  Philena. 

“Don’t  leave  me,”  begged  the  girl,  as  she 
was  led  away  at  last  into  another  room.  “ Oh ! 
don’t  leave  me.  I am  all  alone ; I have  no  one 
but  Jack.” 

Miss  Slocum  took  both  the  poor  hands. 
“Don’t  you  worry,  child;  I’ll  stay  by  you  as 
long  as  you  want  me.” 
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“ It  is  selfish  in  me  to  ask  it,”  said  Marion 
convulsively.  “You  want  to  go  home.” 

“My  home  won’t  suffer,”  said  Miss  Slocum 
quickly,  “if  I don’t  get  back  to  it  right  away. 
Rob  and  I are  all  there  is,  and  he’s  here  now.” 

“ How  good  you  are  ! ” sobbed  Marion  grate- 
fully. And  then  Jack  Faraday,  receiving  his 
hasty  summons,  came  in.  Not  noticing  Miss 
Slocum  in  the  least,  though  he  knew  quite  well 
who  she  was,  he  drew  the  girl  away,  leaving 
Aunt  Philena  free  to  tell  Rob  of  their  plan  to 
stay  over  night. 

“All  right,”  said  the  boy  again,  his  bright 
face  aglow  with  satisfaction  that  Miss  Marion 
might  be  helped  thereby. 

“You  better  sit  out  here  in  the  hall,  Rob,” 
said  Miss  Slocum,  “then  you’ll  be  on  hand  if 
anything  is  wanted  — errands,  or  the  like  of 
that.” 

So  Rob  sat  down  in  one  of  the  big  carved 
oaken  chairs,  and  gave  himself  up  to  all  sorts 
of  calculations  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  beautiful  young  lady  might  be  helped 
and  comforted  in  her  great  trouble. 

“See  here,  boy”  — a voice  interrupted  his 
meditations;  a voice,  though  low  and  well- 
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modulated,  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  Rob 
instinctively  glanced  up  in  distrust  — “ what 
are  you  doing  here?” 

“ I am  waiting  for  my  aunt,”  said  Rob 
respectfully. 

“Your  aunt!  and  who  is  your  aunt,  pray 
tell?” 

“Miss  Slocum;  she  is  helping  Miss  Frisbie, 
and  she  told  me  to  stay  here.” 

The  dark,  thin  face  bending  over  him,  held 
a pair  of  magnificent  eyes,  that  now  flashed 
angrily.  “You  and  aunt  appear  to  have  in- 
truded yourselves  unwarrantably  upon  this 
household.  I will  see  her  later  on  ; now  you 
may  go,  and  the  sooner  the  better.” 

Rob  got  out  of  his  chair  and  stood  straight. 
His  honest  face  flushed,  and  his  blue  eyes 
flashed  as  dangerously  as  the  handsome  ones. 

“ I was  told  to  stay  here,  and  until  I receive 
a message  from  Miss  Frisbie,  I must  stay  here.” 

For  answer,  sturdy  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself 
lifted  and  hurried  to  the  door  ; it  opened,  and 
without  a word  from  the  young  man  doing  all 
this,  Rob  was  thrust  out  on  the  porch. 
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OB,  thus  unceremoniously  ejected  into  the 


still  cold  of  the  winter  night,  thrilled 
angrily  from  head  to  foot.  Who  was  this  crea- 
ture in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen,  yet  neverthe- 
less an  upstart,  to  lay  hands  on  him,  Rob 
Ferris,  as  much  a gentleman  in  birth,  and 
more  in  breeding?  For  one  violent  moment, 
as  Rob  stood  there  with  clenched  fist,  and 
young  blood  raging  through  his  veins,  he  felt 
equal  to  anything  wicked. 

“ That’s  right ; go  in  and  give  it  to  him.  I’ll 
help  you,”  a voice  said,  close  to  his  elbow. 

Rob  started,  and  flushed  angrily. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded.  “And  let 
me  advise  you  to  go  about  your  business.” 
Instead  of  taking  such  a good  piece  of  advice, 
the  figure  — a boy  about  twelve  years  old  — to 
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whom  the  voice  belonged,  folded  his  arms  and 
leisurely  surveyed  Rob. 

“ Oh ! I know  all  about  him”  said  the  boy, 
pointing  a hand,  away  from  which  fell  a jacket 
sleeve  that  Rob  could  see,  even  in  the  dim 
light,  was  conspicuous  for  its  rags.  And  in  a 
minute  it  flashed  upon  him  who  his  would-be 
friend  was.  Stepping  a bit  nearer  he  exclaimed, 
“Well,  Mickey,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 
“I’ve  as  good  a right  to  stand  outside  her 
door,  I guess,  as  anybody  else,”  said  Mickey 
boldly.  Then  he  changed  his  tone,  at  the  same 
time  assuming  a pugilistic  attitude.  “Come 
on,  let’s  you  and  I go  in  and  knock  that  fellow’s 
head.” 

Rob’s  face  changed,  and  he  cried  angrily, 
“I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  knocking  people’s 
heads,  as  you  call  it,  I’d  have  you  know.” 
“Why,  he  threw  you  out  of  doors,”  said 
Mickey,  in  astonishment.  “They  wouldn’t  no 
one  throw  me  twice,”  he  added,  with  a grin. 

“ That’s  no  reason  I should  touch  him,”  said 
Rob  shortly,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  dis- 
gusted to  find  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge 
his  late  passion  as  fierce  as  that  of  the  Toad- 
Hollowite. 
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“ He’s  bad  to  her,”  cried  Mickey  hotly,  and 
in  a thick  voice,  “my  sweet  lady,  and  I’d  punch 
him  for  that,  I would.”  With  that,  he  made  a 
dash  for  the  broad  stone  steps. 

“ See  here,  now  ” — Rob  gave  a hasty  pull  on 
the  ragged  jacket  skirt,  that  gave  way  ominously 
— “she  won’t  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you  if 
you  don’t  keep  your  fists  and  tongue  in  good 
order.  That  you  know  as  well  as  I.  Besides, 
I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“ I ou  needn’t  preach,”  said  Mickey  ; “ you 
were  as  mad  as  I.  I saw  you,  after  he’d  flung 
you  out.  I won’t  stand  no  stuff  from  you.” 
“Her  father  is  dead,”  said  Rob,  thinking  it 
best  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  if  he  hoped 
to  make  any  impression,  and  the  color  flamed 
hotly  over  his  brown  cheek,  that  he  had  dared 
to  think,  in  the  presence  of  the  grim  messenger, 
of  such  a trifling  matter  as  a personal  insult. 

“Hey?  What?”  cried  Mickey,  with  wide 
eyes,  “kicked  the  bucket?  Go  way  now,  you’re 
shamming.” 

“Mickey,”  said  Rob,  “I  tell  you  solemnly 
that  Miss  Marion’s  father  died  not  more  than 
an  hour  ago.  On  my  word  and  honor,  it’s  so.” 
Then  he  briefly  related  the  circumstances,  so 
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far  as  he  knew,  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
handsome  mansion. 

Mickey  staggered  off  to  the  stone  gate-post, 
leaned  on  it  heavily,  and  pretended  to  be  look- 
ing for  a moon  in  the  dark  sky.  Then  he 
essayed  to  whistle,  but  finally  gave  it  up  with 
an  uneasy  grunt. 

Rob  was  calling  about  what  next  to  do, 
being  unwilling  to  break  the  quiet,  when  the 
heavy  oaken  door  opened,  and  Marion  Frisbie 
called  “Rob ! ” 

Rob  sprang  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  as 
quick  as  a flash  Mickey,  the  Toad-Hollowite, 
was  at  his  heels,  both  boys  lifting  their  faces  to 
the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  them  from  the 
Fright  hall. 

She  started,  her  eyes  shining  recognition  for 
the  dirty  face  behind  Rob’s.  “ I’m  very  sorry 
there  was  a mistake  by  which  you  were  sent 
out,  Rob,”  she  said  quietly.  “ Please  come  in, 
and  sit  in  the  hall,  where  you  were.  You  shall 
not  be  disturbed  again,  I promise  you.” 

“ Oh ! let  me  in,”  begged  Mickey  explosively, 
and  tumbling  up  the  steps  to  the  door.  “ Do, 
Miss  Marion,  only  let  me  in.  I won’t  stir 
where  you  set  me.  Oh ! let  me  in.” 
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For  ore  brief  minute  Marion  hesitated. 
“Your  mother  used  to  do  just  such  work.” 
The  words  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  but  they 
came  now  from  the  spirit  land. 

“ Come  in,  Mickey,”  she  said  gently,  and 
taking  his  hand  she  drew  him  into  a paradise 
of  light,  and  warmth,  and  love. 

It  was  a week  after  the  father  had  been  laid 
away  to  rest.  Miss  Philena  Slocum  sat  in  the 
sunny  morning  room,  with  a large  mending- 
basket  before  her,  and  her  needle  busily  flying 
in  and  out,  keeping  time  to  her  busier  thoughts. 
Miss  Marion  was  shut  up  in  the  library  with 
the  lawyer,  deep  in  important  conversation  as 
regarded  the  girl’s  future  plans. 

“You  say  you  are  determined  to  keep  this 
house  and  live  here  just  the  same?”  queried 
Lawyer  Hillard. 

“ Quite,”  said  Marion  decidedly.  “ Papa 
would  wish  it,  I feel,  and  I should  be  better 
able  to  endure  my  life  where  he  had  been.” 
She  did  not  falter,  and  the  hands  resting  on 
her  black  gown  were  quiet  as  her  face. 

“You  do  not  consider  seriously  my  proposi- 
tion that  you  should  rent  the  place  for  a year 
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or  two,  and  go  abroad  with  some  of  your  many 
friends?  Foreign  travel  does  so  much  to 
assuage  grief,”  observed  the  man  of  law  easily. 

“No,”  said  Marion,  still  quietly,  “I  know  it 
would  not  be  best  for  me  to  go  away  now. 
You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hillard,  oh!  so  kind. 
I cannot  express  how  grateful  I am  for  all  your 
warm  interest,  but  I know  I ought  to  stay 
right  here.  And  I feel  I shall  be  happier  here.” 
The  lawyer  glanced  around  the  handsome, 
but  somewhat  somber  apartment.  “I  am  afraid 
you  are  making  a mistake,”  he  said  finally. 
“Young  girls  like  you  need  bright  surround- 
ings. You  don’t  realize  yet  what  it  is  to  settle 
down  here  alone.” 

“But  I shall  not  be  alone,”  said  Marion. 

“ Ah ! May  I ask  how  you  intend  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  yourself  here  ? As  your  lawyer 
and  man  of  business,  you  surely  will  believe  me 
possessing  more  than  idle  curiosity.” 

“ Certainly ; I was  going  to  tell  you  my  plans,” 
said  Marion  composedly.  “ Miss  Slocum  is  to 
remain  with  me  as  my  companion  and  friend.” 
“What!  that  old  maid  that’s  here  now?” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hillard,  his  usual  politeness 
deserting  him. 
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“She  is  here  now,”  said  Marion,  “and  what 
I should  have  done  without  her  I cannot  bear 
to  think.  I have  persuaded  her  to  remain, 
although  she  gives  up  the  comforts  of  her  own 
home  to  do  it.” 

“I  imagine  the  change  will  not  be  very  detri- 
mental to  her  interests,”  said  the  lawyer,  a 
slight  sneer  accompanying  the  words.  “ Per- 
sons of  her  class  are  very  shrewd  to  conceal  all 
acknowledgments  of  the  benefit,  however.” 
“Her  class  is  what  I would  have  it,”  said 
Marion,  and  there  was  a flash  in  the  hitherto 
sad  eyes,  that  made  Mr.  Hillard  hasten  to  say, 
“Oh!  no  doubt  you  have  investigated  her  ori- 
gin, and  are  satisfied  that  she  is  all  right.” 

“I  have  investigated  her  origin,  and  I do 
know  that  she  is  all  right,”  said  Marion.  “And 
please,  Mr.  Hillard,  in  speaking  of  Miss  Slocum 
hereafter,  remember  that  she  is  my  friend.” 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  emphasis  on  the 
“my  friend,”  and  the  lawyer,  coughing  slightly, 
made  haste  to  say,  “ Certainly,  certainly,  Miss 
Frisbie.  But  hasn’t  she  a boy  — an  adopted 
child,  or  something  of  that  sort?”  he  asked, 
recovering  himself.  “You  surely  are  not  going 
to  have  him  quartered  upon  you?” 
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“ I have  invited  Rob  to  stay  here,”  said 
Marion,  with  dignity.  “ Rather,  I have  insisted 
that  he  shall  stay.  Mr.  Hillard”  — she  sud- 
denly dropped  the  air  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  to  take  up  her  old  girlish  impulsiveness 
— “I  wouldn’t  have  that  boy  go  for  anything.” 
She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up  in  his 
face. 

“ O,  yes,  yes ! certainly,”  assented  the  law- 
yer. “ I’m  very  glad  you  are  satisfied,  I’m 
sure.  Yes,  yes ; no  doubt  it’s  a good  plan.” 

“ Now  I have  something  else  to  tell  you  that 
you  will  not  probably  accept  so  well,”  said 
Marion,  her  breath  coming  fast,  and  the  ex- 
citement lending  a faint  color  to  the  white 
cheek.  “ Mr.  Hillard,  let  me  warn  you  first 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  purpose.  By  the  terms  of  my  father’s 
will,  you  know,  I am  given  perfect  freedom  in 
the  disposition  of  my  own  affairs,  I believe  ? ” 
The  lawyer  bowed,  with  a gathering  alarm 
over  his  thin,  shrewd  face,  and  in  his  keen  eyes. 

“Very  well;  now  I have  not  come  to  this 
decision  that  I am  to  make  to  you,  without  the 
deepest  consideration,  guided  by  the  wish  to 
do  as  my  father  would  have  me  do.” 
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Her  voice  trembled,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self and  went  on  rapidly.  “Mr.  Hillard,  I am 
going  to  have  another  boy  in  my  home  — a poor 
boy ; he  is  of  course  to  earn  his  living  here,  by 
doing  part  of  the  household  service,  but  I am 
to  educate  him,  and  in  other  ways  to  make  him 
ready  to  be  a good  citizen.  More  than  that,” 
she  hastened  to  add,  as  she  saw  a deep  frown 
coming  on  the  face  before  her,  “ I am  going  to 
open  a school  where  industrial  training  is  also 
introduced,  in  that  unoccupied  house  on  the 
corner  of  the  estate,  for  other  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  class.” 

The  lawyer  sprang  from  his  chair  in  extreme 
irritation,  and  paced  the  floor. 

“Miss  Marion  Frisbie,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing?”  he  cried.  “Open  this  hand- 
some, aristocratic  estate  to  the  off-scourings  of 
humanity,  that  will  only  prey  upon  you?  The 
very  idea  is  monstrous.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A NEW  RELATION 


ISS  SLOCUM  sat  down  in  her  little 


cosey  room  just  across  the  hall  from 
that  of  the  heiress.  She  looked  around  on  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  bed  and  tester,  high- 
backed  chairs,  and  a tall  chest  of  drawers,  then 
drew  a sigh  of  satisfaction.  “Bless  her  heart! 
I never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life,  and  Rob 
so  safe  and  contented.  If  Joel  could  only  have 
lived!” 

Her  happy  face  clouded,  and  she  rested  her 
head  on  her  hand,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
u God  is  so  good  to  us,”  she  exclaimed,  raising 
it  hopefully;  “and  now  he  has  given  us  our 
work  to  do,  not  one  instant  must  be  wasted  in 
useless  regret,”  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“Miss  Marion,”  she  said  gently,  going  out 
into  the  hall  and  rapping  on  the  opposite  door, 
“ have  you  anything  for  me  to  do?” 
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Marion  said  “Come  in!”  then  smiled  at  the 
request.  “ Dear  Miss  Slocum,  you  will  be  tired 
out  before  we  even  begin  the  work.” 

For  answer  Miss  Slocum  marched  up  in 
front  of  the  cheval-glass.  “I  don’t  look  like 
a tired  woman,”  she  said  deliberately.  “It’s 
worry  that  kills,  not  work,  Miss  Marion.” 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  Presently  she  said 
abruptly,  “There  is  one  thing  I want  before  we 
go  any  further:  may  I call  you  Aunt  Philena?” 
Miss  Slocum  turned  and  faced  her.  “I  have 
no  one  left,  only  Jack,  and  he  is  so  different. 
Oh ! if  I may,  dear  Aunt  Philena,  it  will  help 
me  to  bear  life.” 

“Bless  your  dear  heart!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Slocum  impulsively,  and  holding  out  her  hands, 
“I  shall  be  the  happy  one  to  hear  Aunt  Philena 
from  your  lips.” 

“And  will  you  pet  me  sometimes,  just  like  a 
child  ?”  begged  Marion,  with  the  air  of  a four- 
year-old.  “O,  dear  Aunt  Philena!  if  you  only 
would,”  clasping  the  good  hands 

“ When  I can  forget  all  your  money,”  said 
Miss  Slocum,  “why,  I’ll  give  you  all  the  petting 
you  want.” 

“You  must  call  me  Marion,  and  act  as  if  I 
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were  really  and  truly  your  niece,”  said  Miss 
Frisbie,  still  holding  Miss  Slocum’s  palms,  and 
drawing  closer  to  her.  “ Oh  ! you  don’t  know 
how  all  this  comforts  me.  I long  so  for  papa, 
and  he  petted  me  so.  Why,  Aunt  Philena,  I 
used  to  get  into  his  lap,  and  laugh  and  cry  just 
like  a child,  and  he  never  scolded  me,  but  just 
soothed  me  if  I was  troubled ; and  if  I was 
happy,  why,  he  was  like  another  child.  And 
now  I’ve  been  Miss  Frisbie  and  Miss  Marion  to 
everybody  for  three  long  months,  and  not  a 
soul  before  whom  I could  unbend.  Oh ! it  has 
almost  killed  me.” 

“ So  it  has  been  three  months  since  I’ve  been 
here,”  said  Miss  Slocum  irrelevantly,  “ but  I’ve 
been  so  happy,  child,  the  time  has  flown.” 

Marion  smiled  through  her  tears.  “ Have  I 
made  you  happy,  Aunt  Philena?”  she  cried. 

“You  can’t  think  how  happy,”  said  Miss 
Slocum.  “ Marion,  I’m  going  to  tell  you,  then 
you  will  see  what  you’ve  done  for  me  and  for- 
Rob,  bringing  us  here  into  your  home.  Beside, 
I shall  feel  better  for  confessing  it.  I never 
made  my  old  home  happy  for  my  brother.  It 
almost  breaks  my  heart  to  speak  of  it,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  it.” 
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“ Don’t  tell  me  if  it  troubles  you,”  said 
Marion  gently.  The  two  women  stood  holding 
each  other’s  hands,  and  looking  straight  into 
each  other’s  eyes. 

“ I must,”  said  Miss  Slocum  grimly,  “ else  I 
shall  always  feel  as  if  you  rated  me  higher  than 
I deserved,  and  it  will  comfort  me  to  speak  it.” 

“Come,  Aunty,”  said  Marion,  drawing  her 
over  to  a corner  sofa,  “you  shall  just  turn  your 
heart  inside  out,  and  I shall  help  you  if  I can.” 

“So  you  shall,  dear.”  Miss  Slocum  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  over  and  seated,  and  made 
much  of,  in  the  way  younger  women  do  with 
their  elders,  and  then  she  began  : “ It  was  all 
my  doing,  Marion  — I see  it  now.  Looking 
back  makes  a good  many  things  plain  that  seem 
muddled  enough  when  one  is  living  through 
them.  After  our  parents  died  — Joel’s  and 
mine  — I settled  down,  and  made  a shell,  as  it 
were,  for  myself  and  my  own  interests,  where 
I crawled,  leaving  my  brother  to  himself.  It 
wasn’t  good  for  him,  this  being  alone,  and 
finally  — well,  dear,  I don’t  see  how  we  could, 
but  we  drifted  apart  in  feeling,  so  that  really  I 
used  to  wonder  if  we  were  brother  and  sister, 
and  why  the  Lord  had  left  us  so.  And  then  — 
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well,  the  old  house  grew  so  dismal  with  only  us 
two  in  it,  and  the  neighbors  fell  off,  and  those 
who  did  stay  on  got  out  of  the  way  of  dropping 
in  upon  us.  I don’t  blame  them ; I’m  sure  I 
should  never  have  been  friendly  with  any  one 
who  shunned  folks  as  we  did.  Well,  and  we 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  going  to  church  — we 
did,'  dear,”  said  Miss  Slocum  shamefacedly. 
“ How  the  Lord  ever  kept  his  patient  hand 
upon  us,  I don’t  see.  But  he  has  — on  Rob 
and  me  — and  brought  us  to  a safe  place.  Only 
there’s  my  poor  brother”  — 

“Aunty  dear,”  cried  Marion,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her,  “don’t!  this  isn’t  as  God  would 
have  you  do,  is  it,  to  worry  over  the  past?” 

“No;  and  I know  it.”  Miss  Slocum’s  strong 
face  stopped  working,  and  fell  into  its  usual 
peaceful  lines.  “ I’ve  done  with  the  past,  and 
it’s  in  God’s  hands,  only  I want  you  to  know 
that  it  was  mainly  my  fault  that  it  wasn’t 
happier  for  Joel.” 

“ When  did  Rob  come  to  you  ? ” asked 
Marion,  to  divert  her  from  the  painful  thought. 

“ When  his  mother  died ; she  gave  him  to 
us.  He  was  just  three  years  old.  She  was  a 
beautiful  Christian  woman,  and  a dear  sister.” 
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“And  Rob’s  father?”  asked  Marion. 

“He  died  before  the  mother.  We  were 
really,  Joel  and  I,  all  the  father  and  mother 
the  poor  fellow  had.”  She  heaved  a sigh  again. 
“ O,  my  dear ! when  I think  of  all  those  years, 
when  the  home  might  have  been  so  different,  I 
wonder  that  God  ever  gave  me  a chance  to 
help  Rob  a bit.” 

“ And  just  think  what  other  chances  He  is 
giving  you.  O,  Aunt  Philena ! what  can’t  you 
do  to  make  all  those  children  happy  in  the 
school?”  she  cried,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Miss  Slocum’s  sigh  changed  to  a glad  excla- 
mation. “Yes,  He  is  good,”  she  breathed. 

“ And  now  tell  me  the  rest,”  said  Marion  ; 
“ that  is,  all  that  you  want  to  tell.” 

So  Miss  Slocum  laid  bare  all  the  history, 
touching  very  lightly  on  the  failings  of  the 
brother,  who  was  Rob’s  guardian,  and  saying 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  dreadful  episode  that 
caused  Rob’s  disappearance  from  home.  “And 
now  I feel  better,”  she  said,  when  at  last  it  was 
all  told.  “ Do  you  still  want  to  call  me  Aunt 
Philena,  child?” 

“More  than  ever,”  cried  Miss  Frisbie,  and 
she  leaned  forward  and  gave  her  a kiss,  “ for  I 
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see  what  you  have  suffered.  And  all  the  more 
because  you  feel  that  you  might  have  done 
differently.” 

“You  blessed  child!”  exclaimed  Miss  Slo- 
cum, and  she  returned  the  kiss,  astonished  at 
herself  for  doing  it.  “We’ll  make  each  other 
happy,  and  serve  the  Lord  doing  for  others.” 
“And  now,”  said  Marion,  “that  you  and  I 
understand  each  other,  why,  let  us  talk  about 
the  school,  Aunty.  Mr.  McLeod  and  his  wife 
are  coming  next  week.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Aunt  Philena. 

“Yes;  I received  a letter  from  him  this 
morning,”  Marion  pointed  to  the  mail  lying  on 
the  table,  “and  he  has  arranged  to  be  here  on 
the  nineteenth  — that’s  next  week,  you  know  — 
then  we  can  open  the  school  on  the  first  of  the 
month.” 

“Mr.  McLeod  is  just  the  one  to  make  those 
Toad-Hollow  boys  stand  around.” 

“Isn’t  he?  And  he  is  so  gentle,  too,”  cried 
Marion.  “ There’s  nothing  to  make  a boy  per- 
verse in  the  way  he  deals  with  them.  I saw 
that  when  I took  him  to  the  Sunday-school. 
They  all  crowded  around  him  after  the  session, 
and  I could  hardly  rescue  him  from  them,  to 
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get  him  home  again.  And  Mrs.  McLeod  will 
be  a capital  house-mother.” 

“ She  darns  stockings  good,”  said  Aunt  Phi- 
lena  reflectively;  “I  saw  that  when  she  brought 
her  mending-bag  out  and  set  to  work  that  rainy 
day  they  were  visiting  here.” 

“And  she’ll  mend  up  the  boys’  broken  feel- 
ings as  well,  I think,”  said  Marion,  with  a 
laugh,  “ and  mother  them  generally,  you  see 
if  she  won’t,  Aunt  Philena.” 

“ I should  say  so,”  said  Aunt  Philena. 
“Now  when  is  that  industrial  man,  the  one 
who’s  to  superintend  the  chair-shop,  coming?” 
“Next  week,”  said  Marion,  clapping  her 
hands.  “There’s  a letter  from  him  too  on  the 
table.  Oh  ! we  are  going  to  open  with  glowing 
colors  and  sails  flying,  Aunty.” 

“How  many  boys  are  coming?” 

“ Twenty-three ; that  is  all  that  there  is 
room  for.  Beside,  Mr.  McLeod  and  I both 
think  that  we  shall  do  better  to  begin  in  a small 
way,  and  work  up.  And  for  the  first  year  there 
will  be  many  obstacles  to  meet,  and  much  to 
learn.  So  we  must  stop  our  ears  at  the  rest  of 
the  applications.” 

“And  all  the  girls  that  are  crying  to  come,” 
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said  Miss  Slocum;  “we  must  just  try  in  some 
way  not  to  hear  them.  But  I don’t  know;  I 
lie  awake  nights  sometimes,  and  it  seems  as  if 
every  voice  was  dinging  at  me.” 

“ Aunty,”  cried  Marion,  with  sudden  resolu- 
tion, “if  this  boys’  school  succeeds,  next  year 
I mean  to  open  one  for  girls.  We  won’t  talk 
of  it  now  — you  and  I — but  just  fold  it  in  our 
hearts. as  a lovely  secret.  Then  next  year,  if 
all  goes  well  ” — 

Mary  Ann  rapped  at  the  door,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  Miss  Frisbie’s  “Come  in!”  presented 
herself  in  front  of  the  sofa. 

“Mr.  Jack  Faraday  is  down  in  the  library. 
He  has  had  a telegram,  and  wants  to  see  you 
right  away,  Miss  Marion.” 
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T" ACK,”  exclaimed  Marion,  her  blue  eyes 
^ widening  with  the  sudden  surprise,  “why 
is  this?” 

“Nothing,”  Jack  stretched  his  long  limbs 
nonchalantly,  as  he  rose  from  the  sofa  at  her 
coming,  “only  a bagatelle  of  Whitcomb’s,  I 
suppose.  Still,  all  the  same,  I’m  sent  on  a 
six  months’  trip  to  South  America.  Mean- 
while,” and  his  lazy  eyes  gleamed  quickly, 
“ Marion,  I cannot  leave  you  here  at  the  mercy 
of”  — 

He  did  not  finish,  for  she  gave  him  no 
chance.  “Oh!  I do  well  enough,  Jack;  do 
not  worry  about  me.  Now  we  will  talk  of 
your  plans.” 

“Marion,  I will  speak,”  cried  Jack  vehe- 
mently, “ your  father  would  wish  it.  Before  I 
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go  away,  I will  warn  you  again  of  your  folly 
in  persisting  in  your  mad  philanthropy  ” — 

Marion  laid  her  soft  hand  on  his  arm.  “Stop 
where  you  are,  Jack,”  she  commanded.  “And 
one  thing  I must  say.  My  father,”  her  voice 
shook,  but  she  controlled  herself  to  go  on 
steadily,  “just  before  he  went,  gave  me  my 
best  impulse  toward  such  work.  I never  told 
you,  Jack  — I couldn’t  — but  he  said  my  blessed 
mother  did  it.”  She  broke  down  now  and 
sobbed  like  a child. 

Jack,  in  his  terror  at  this,  forgot  his  anger, 
and  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  stop  the 
flood  of  tears.  “ O,  Jack ! don’t,  don’t  ever 
speak  to  me  like  this  again,”  she  begged,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  “It  is  such  a comfort  to  me  — 
you  can’t  think.  I couldn’t  endure  life,  with 
papa  away,  without  this  work.  It  hurts  me, 
Jack,  to  have  you  so  against  it.” 

“I  will  not  utter  another  word  about  it, 
Marion.  Of  course  you  know  I shall  never 
change  my  opinion ; but  at  least  I will  keep  it 
to  myself.”  Jack  Faraday  drew  himself  up  at 
that,  feeling  very  magnanimous  over  such  a 
concession.  But  when  Marion  bade  good-by 
to  the  only  one  remaining  to  her  who  had 
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known  her  from  childhood,  it  was  with  a bitter 
knowledge  that  his  still  cold  face  concealed 
the  same  repulsion  for  her  work  as  heretofore. 

“ I counted  the  cost,”  cried  the  girl  to  her- 
self, as  she  closed  the  door  after  him,  “and  I 
am  not  sorry,  although  it  has  lost  me  my  old 
friend.  O,  mother,  mother!”  and  hurrying 
into  the  drawing-room,  she  sank  into  a chair 
before  the  portrait  revealing  a graceful  figure 
and  sweet,  high-bred  face.  “ Why  did  you 
leave  me  before  I ever  knew  you,  to  gather 
strength  for  my  life  work  ? ” 

How  long  she  sat  there  she  never  knew, 
crouching  and  sobbing  in  the  chair-depth.  The 
first  tiling  she  was  conscious  of,  a kind  hand 
was  laid  on  her  shoulder.  “ Come,  Marion 
dear,”  said  a voice,  gentle,  yet  firm. 

“ O,  Aunt  Philena!”  sobbed  Marion,  without 
looking  up,  “Jack  has  gone  — and  I know  — I 
know  he  is  still  angry  with  me  and  my  work.” 

“ Do  you  know  Mickey  is  down  in  the 
kitchen  with  Fighting  Joe?” 

Marion’s  tears  ceased,  and  she  sat  up  straight 
in  the  chair. 

“And  he  wants  you  to  take  him  in  the 
school.” 
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“ Who  ? ” cried  the  girl. 

“Why,  Fighting  Joe,  to  be  sure,”  declared 
Miss  Philena.  “Now,  Marion,  isn’t  that  some- 
thing to  be  very  glad  of?  To  think  you  have 
captured  the  worst  of  the  Toad-Hollow  boys ! ” 

“O,  Aunt  Philena!”  cried  Miss  Frisbie,  her 
eyes  shining  through  their  wet  lashes  as  she 
seized  the  good  strong  hand,  “how  can  I be  so 
wicked  as  to  think  of  my  sorrow,  when  this 
blessed  work  is  to  be  done?”  and  she  sprang 
from  her  chair,  her  own  bright  self  again. 

“Now  for  Mickey!”  she  said,  and  hurrying 
out  into  the  hall  she  called  the  boy,  making 
him  bring  with,  him  the  other  resident  of  Toad 
Hollow,  and  until  now  a fair  candidate  for  the 
penitentiary. 

“Fighting  Joe”  came  in  shamefacedly  in 
Mickey’s  triumphant  wake,  and  beyond  staring 
at  the  handsome  room,  hung  his  head  in  breath- 
less silence. 

Mickey  began  glibly.  “ He’s  here  now, 
Miss,”  hanging  to  a long  tatter  of  the  jacket 
adorning  his  companion’s  angular  figure,  “ an’ 
he  won’t  get  away  from  us  ag’in.  Speak  up 
now,  Joe,  and  tell  what’s  on  your  mind.” 

But  Fighting  Joe  had  no  words  to  offer. 
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“ I understand,  Joe,”  said  Miss  Frisbie 
kindly,  to  help  him  along,  “that  you  have 
concluded  to  come  to  my  school?” 

Still  no  answer.  So  Mickey  gave  him  a 
reassuring  punch.  “ Oh ! speak  up,  now,  will 
you,  an’  not  keep  the  lady  waiting  for  the  likes 
of  you?” 

“Yes,  mum;  that’s  it,”  said  Fighting  Joe, 
not  recognizing  his  own  voice,  which  depressed 
him  to  begin  with. 

“Well,  now,  Joe,  you  cannot  guess  how 
happy  you  make  me,”  exclaimed  Miss  Frisbie, 
in  a glad  tone.  Mickey  straightened  up  at 
once,  and  assuming  an  air  of  proprietorship  in 
the  prize,  said  importantly,  “I  just  picked  him 
up  an’  brought  him,  Miss;  I knew  you’d  be 
glad.” 

Miss  Frisbie  flashed  a smile  on  Mickey  which 
caused  his  round  freckled  face  to  glow.  “ Well, 
Joe,”  she  asked,  turning  back  to  him,  “ what 
do  you  want  to  study  at  school?” 

“ How  to  be  a gentl’am,”  said  Fighting  Joe, 
suddenly  lifting  his  head,  to  show  two  bright 
blue  eyes. 

“ What?” 

“I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  punch  any  more,  knock 
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’em  down,  and  stamp  on  ’em,  and  give  ’em  fits, 
you  know,”  said  Joe,  illustrating  with  two  well- 
seasoned  fists  and  a pair  of  ragged  shoes,  his 
former  methods,  “ I’m  tired  of  that  business ; 
it’s  wearing,  you  know,  so  I want  to  take  up  a 
new  line.  That’s  about  it,”  and  he  thrust  both 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  stared  at  her. 

Mickey  trembled  in  dismay  at  this  change  of 
manner,  and  gazed  anxiously  at  his  mistress. 
She  bit  her  lip,  then  said,  “And  so  you  shall, 
Joe,  learn  to  be  a gentleman.  And  first  you 
shall  go  into  the  chair  shop,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
McLeod  gets  it  started.” 

Fighting  Joe  scratched  his  towsly  head. 
“ Will  I be  a gentl’am  then  ? ” he  asked  help- 
lessly. 

“If  you  do  your  work  well,  and  consider 
others’  rights,  you  will  learn  the  first  lesson 
toward  being  a gentleman,”  said  Marion, 
smiling. 

“All  right  — shove  along.  I’ll  go.” 

Again  Mickey’s  anxious  look,  which  had 
lightened  a bit,  came  back. 

“ He  ain’t  first-class,  Joe  ain’t,  Miss  Frisbie,” 
he  said,  “except  with  his  fists.  But  I knew 
you  wanted  him.” 
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“ And  before  Mr.  McLeod  comes,”  said 
Marion,  thinking  a bit,  “I  want  you  to  stay 
here,  Joe,  and  I will  find  you  something  to  do, 
and  teach  you  lessons.” 

“ Oh  — ugh  ! ” It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sound  that  emanated  from  Mickey’s  lips  as 
he  deserted  his  friend  and  rushed  over  to  Miss 
Frisbie’s  side.  “You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  turn  me 
off,  Miss,  an’  me  a-learnin’  how  to  do  for  you, 
an’  take  him?  Oh  ! I’m  sorry  I brung  him.” 
“Mickey,  be  quiet,”  commanded  Miss  Fris- 
bie.  “Why,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing?  Joe  is  to  stay  here  too.  Why,  Mickey, 
I am  ashamed  of  you,”  as  her  'protege  howled 
on,  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  despair. 

Meanwhile  Fighting:  Joe  looked  all  around 
the  room  and  over  the  ceiling,  with  small  com- 
prehension of  what  had  been  said,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  young  lady  said  again,  “ You  are  to 
stay  here,  Joe,  and  help  me,”  that  he  furnished 
anything  toward  the  conversation.  When  lie 
understood  that  Mickey’s  good  fortune  was 
to  be  his,  his  delight  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
presently  departed  to  the  charms  of  a fine 
breakfast,  radiant  in  the  new  prospects  before 
him. 
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“Mickey,  you  stay  here,”  said  Miss  Frisbie, 
conducting  the  new  boy  out,  “I  want  to  see 
you  when  I come  back.”  So  Mickey,  with 
darkened  face,  and  twirling  his  thumbs  in  sad 
confusion  of  soul,  was  left  behind  in  the  library. 

“Why,  Mickey,”  said  Miss  Frisbie,  returning 
after  what  seemed  to  him  an  eternity,  “ you 
have  made  me  sorry,  my  boy,”  and  she  sat 
down,  and  gathered  one  of  his  restless  hands 
into  her  own  cool  ones.  “Don’t  you  see  that 
if  I let  Joe  go  to-day  I may  never  get  him 
here  again  ? I had  to  keep  him,  Mickey.” 

“ He  ain’t  worth  saving,  Miss,”  said  Mickey, 
trying  to  wriggle  away  from  her.  “All  the 
folks  in  the  Hollow  says  so ; they  do,  Miss.” 

“ O,  Mickey,  Mickey ! ” cried  Marion,  “ what 
if  I had  said  so  about  you,  my  boy?” 

“ I didn’t  never  punch  so  as  he  does,”  said 
Mickey  virtuously.  “ Oh ! you  ought  to  see 
him  when  he’s  a-goin’  it,  Miss.  I wish  I hadn’t 
brung  him  — I do.” 

“You  cannot  think  how  sorry  you  make 
me,”  cried  Miss  Frisbie,  “ to  hear  you  say  such 
things,  Mickey.  It  does  no  good  to  learn,  and 
to  improve  as  you  have,  if  with  it  all  you  don’t 
grow  more  kind  to  others,  and  more  desirous 
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of  helping  them,  as  you  have  been  helped.  My 
boy,  I am  sadly  disappointed  in  you,”  and  she 
dropped  the  brown  hand,  which  fell  helplessly 
by  his  side. 

Mickey  now  was  in  an  agony  of  remorse, 
and  he  shifted  his  feet  uneasily,  finally  blurting 
out,  “But  I can’t  bear  to  have  you  take  another 
boy  here ; you’ll  be  liking  him  better  than  you 
do  me.” 

“I  certainly  shall,”  said  Miss  Frisbie  gravely, 
“ if  you  show  such  a disposition,  Mickey.” 

Mickey  dashed  to  the  long  window  and 
looked  out,  like  a hunted  creature,  and  came 
back  as  suddenly.  “I  can’t  say  I’m  glad  I 
brung  that  feller,  Miss,”  he  cried,  his  face 
working  fearfully. 

“Then,”  said  Marion,  “you  need  not  stay 
and  talk  to  me,  Mickey  ; you  may  go  to  your 
work;  I have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  now.” 
And  she  arose  from  her  chair,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 
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PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 

R.  McLEOD  looked  around  the  room, 


noisy  with  its  hum  of  work.  “All 
right,  boys,”  he  said,  with  that  glad  smile  of 
his  that  approached  a young  heart  half-way 
in  its  endeavor  to  grow  upward.  “It  seems 
to  me  our  job  of  chairs  was  done  better  than 
ever  last  week.” 

Every  boy  in  the  chair-room  looked  up 
proudly;  even  the  dull  fellow  over  in  the  cor- 
ner— one  of  Toad  Hollow’s  most  hopeless  citi- 
zens— gathered  a responsive  gleam  in  his  stolid 
eyes. 

“ And  I want  to  fill  this  contract  better  yet.” 
Mr.  McLeod  meanwhile  was  walking  around 
inspecting  the  work  in  progress,  praising  here, 
reproving  there,  and  all  with  that  touch-and-go 
quality  and  genial  smile  that  the  average  boy 
likes.  “In  fact,”  said  the  superintendent,  as 
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he  gained  the  end  of  the  long  room,  “ I mean 
to  have  it  said  that  the  ‘Frisbie  Industrial 
School’  is  only  another  name  for  magnificent 
goods.  How’s  that,  boys,  for  ambition ; hey?” 

For  answer  there  was  a quick  and  loud  cheer, 
and  every  boy  had  a smile  on  his  face,  and  a 
bright  pair  of  eyes. 

“ I like  that,”  cried  Mickey,  who  was  in  the 
chair-shop  every  moment  he  could  spare  from 
doing  the  chores  around  the  house  and  the 
school-room.  “ Hi ! look  out  for  the  time 
when  it  will  be  the  Frisbie  Factory.  Do  you 
mind  that  now,  Mr.  McLeod?” 

The  superintendent  smiled  indulgently  upon 
him,  reserving  the  correction  of  Mickey’s  man- 
ners to  certain  talks  at  evening  time,  when  the 
cosey  room  termed  “the  master’s  study,”  heard 
all  sorts  of  confessions,  words  of  cheer  and 
sympathy,  or  stern  rebuke,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

One  rule  Mr.  McLeod  kept  very  inflexibly, 
“never  to  reprove  a boy  before  others,”  and 
deep  down  in  his  heart  each  worker  and  stu- 
dent at  the  new  school  on  the  Frisbie  estate 
felt  a growing  respect  for  himself  as  strange  as 
it  was  pleasing,  and  a still  deeper  desire  to 
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please  the  man  who  so  constantly  tried  to  treat 
them  like  gentlemen’s  sons. 

Hum  — hum — hum,  went  on  the  work  again 
over  the  big  room,  after  this  temporary  diver- 
sion, the  superintendent,  his  inspection  over, 
placing  a boy  — the  one  who  stood  highest  in 
deportment  the  previous  day — -in  charge. 

This  boy  was,  in  Toad  Hollow  parlance, 
“ Pale-face  Jimmy,”  a tall,  slender  boy,  who,  if 
he  had  been  gently  born,  would  have  made 
people  point  to  him  as  a rising  poet.  But  as 
Jimmy  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  gutter, 
as  it  were,  his  prospects  of  brain  development 
appeared  decidedly  small,  until  after  a few 
weeks’  work  in  the  schoolroom  the  astonishing 
fact  was  brought  to  light  that  Miss  Frisbie’s 
efforts  had  unearthed  a budding  genius.  Not 
that  Jimmy  wrote  poetry  — he  scarcely  knew 
what  that  was  — but  he  did  show  a marvelous 
aptitude  for  figures.  He  shot  out  of  the  mul- 
tiplication table  in  one  day,  using  it  as  a skillful 
player  would  a ball,  tossing  the  figures  to  right 
and  left,  combining,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
with  a celerity  that  fairly  astonished  his  teacher. 
And  after  the  first  week  of  this  sort  of  thing 
Jimmy  saw  before  him  a new  world ; and  seeing 
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it  he  grew  erect,  his  pale  face  shining  with  joy. 

A greater  reward  could  not  be  offered  him 
than  the  grant  of  an  hour  to  work  out  new 
combinations  of  his  beloved  figures ; and  he 
would  sit,  oblivious  to  all  outside  sights  and 
sounds,  bis  head  buried  in  his  hands,  calcu- 
lating, combining  and  inventing  problems,  with 
the  zest  of  a boy  over  his  sports.  He  was  the 
lightning  calculator  of  the  institution,  being 
able  to  give  instantly  the  sum  of  any  combina- 
tion of  figures,  twist  it  as  the  boys  might  to 
confuse  him,  and  in  his  head  he  could  work  out 
any  problem  the  master  chose  to  put  before 
him,  so  fast  that  the  scholars  began  to  look 
with  awe  upon  their  late  comrade  in  the  gutters 
of  Toad  Hollow. 

“He’s  A 1,  now  ain’t  he?”  Mickey  had  re- 
marked, on  the  first  of  these  discoveries  in 
regard  to  Jimmy.  “My!  his  head  will  bust 
some  day.” 

“We’ll  take  care  of  that,”  said  the  teacher, 
a young  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  who 
had  been  secured  for  the  schoolroom ; “ we 
want  Jimmy’s  talent  by  and  by  for  some  prac- 
tical results,  so  we  are  going  to  look  out  for  all 
explosions.” 
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So  Jimmy,  on  certain  hours  of  the  day,  was 
turned  loose  out-doors,  like  a young  colt,  to 
grow.  And  sometimes  he  drove  Miss  Marion 
in  her  pony  carriage  about  town,  and  often  he 
ran  errands  for  Aunt  Philena,  and  again  Rob 
took  him  to  a ball-match,  on  those  rather  scant 
occasions  when  the  latter  had  a holiday.  So 
instead  of  Jimmy’s  head  getting  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  his  body,  it  was  an  all-round 
improvement  that  presently  made  itself  noticed, 
and  this  set  Miss  Frisbie  to  thinking  of  the 
gymnasium  on  the  corner  lot. 

• “ Why,  what  a stupid  girl  I am  not  to  have 
thought  of  it  before,  Aunt  Philena!'”  she  ex- 
claimed one  day.  “Of  course  my  boys”  — 
how  proudly  she  said  the  “my”  — “can’t  be 
expected  to  become  little  models  of  propriety 
all  at  once  if  I mew  them  up  in  this  way ; they 
must  have  some  chance  to  work  off  their  effer- 
vescence ; beside,  what  a capital  chance  to  de- 
velop them  physically  along  with  their  mental 
growth.  So  I shall  begin  to  build  a gymnasium 
at  once.” 

For  the  first  time  Aunt  Philena  threw  cold 
water  on  the  new  plan. 

“ They’ll  only  get  their  fists  into  better  shape 
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fur  fighting,  I’m  afraid,”  she  said.  “Its  tempt- 
ing Providence,  it  seems  to  me,  to  do  anything 
to  make  those  boys  more  muscular.” 

But  Marion  laughed  her  out  of  it,  and  the 
gymnasium  was  begun.  This  is  all  anticipat- 
ing. Now  back  to  the  morning  in  the  chair- 
shop,  with  “Pale-face  Jimmy”  as  monitor  in 
charge. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  Jimmy  was  calcu- 
lating at  lightning  speed  all  sorts  of  sums,  and 
increasing  the  merchandise  of  the  world  as  re- 
garded chairs,  till  he  wras  well  up  in  the  millions. 
Suddenly  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  a confused 
babel  in  the  room,  and  a dozen  or  more  boys 
yelled  at  him,  “Say,  Jimmy,  we’re  a-goin’.” 

Then  there  wa-s  a stampede  for  the  door,  and 
Jimmy  was  left  alone  — alone,  to  come  down 
from  his  chair  reckonings,  to  rub  his  eyes  and 
wonder  at  this  indignity,  and  what  the  superin- 
tendent would  say  to  him  for  the  boys’  escapade. 
But  into  this  unpleasant  surprise  presently  ob- 
truded another  no  less  startling.  Jimmy  sprang 
to  his  feet,  rushed  through  the  avenue  of  mem- 
bers of  embryo  chairs,  lying  all  along  the  floor 
just  where  the  boys  had  left  them  on  their  hasty 
exit,  and  plastering  his  face,  paler  now  than 
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ever  before,  against  the  window-pane,  he  drew 
one  long  breath,  then  rushed  out  screaming, 
“ Fire,  fire!”  as  loud  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  conflagration  was  near  enough  to  be 
exciting,  though  not  on  the  Frisbie  estate,  and 
“ Pale-face  Jimmy,”  as  he  ran  along  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  soon  found  out  that  the  blaze  that 
shot  with  reddening  glare  up  into  the  beautiful 
blue  sky,  and  the  volumes  of  dense,  strangling 
smoke,  proceeded  from  a fire  well  under  way 
at  the  house  on  the  next  corner  of  the  block. 
Here  he  rushed,  with  tingling  pulse  and  eyes 
strained  to  their  utmost,  to  find  himself  pres- 
ently in  a group  of  the  “ Frisbie  School  boys,” 
while  several  more  of  their  number  were  scat- 
tered about  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  fire. 

A loud  shout  pierced  the  air,  even  making 
the  stout-hearted  firemen  to  pause,  it  was  so 
electric  in  its  note  of  danger. 

“The  walls  are  falling  — keep  away!”  and 
in  the  lurid  light  everybody  could  see  a waver- 
ing line  as  if  the  fine  stone  building  were  tot- 
tering on  its  feet.  One  common  impulse  made 
all  the  workers  spring  back  to  a safe  point  — 
all  but  one,  a boy,  who  seemed  not  to  hear. 
He  had  been  working  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire, 
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helping  the  firemen,  and  doing  little  jobs  of 
service  on  his  own  account.  And  now  he 
started  as  if  stung,  but  sprang  forward,  instead 
of  taking  a backward  step. 

“ The  boy  is  mad ! ” some  screamed,  while 
others  turned  away,  not  strong  enough  to  see 
the  end.  The  “Frisbie  School  boys”  yelled 
“ It’s  Fighting  Joe ! ” 
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IGHTING  JOE!”  A dozen  throats 


screamed  it  out.  “ One  of  the  Frisbie 
School  boys,”  added  as  many  more,  while 
everybody  who  could,  boys  and  men  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  firemen,  tried  to  be  in  at 
the  rescue.  But  they  only  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging out  a white-faced  boy,  half-crushed  by  the 
falling  bricks  and  timber,  to  lay  him  tenderly 
on  the  grass  at  a little  remove  from  the  burn- 
ing building. 

A boy,  lithe  of  limb,  beat  his  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  crowd,  with  a wild  face  and  brawny 


“He  belongs  to  me,  Fighting  Joe  does,”  he 
cried  hoarsely,  “leave  him  alone,  can’t  ye? 
I’ll  bring  him  to.” 

“ He’s  dead,”  said  one  of  the  men,  not  mean- 
ing to  be  heartless,  but  thinking  it  best  not  to 
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mince  matters.  “ See  ! his  head  was  hit,”  lean- 
ing over  to  point  to  the  oozing  wound  under 
the  dark  hair. 

A scream  broke  through  all  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  tumult  of  sounds. 

“ Fighting  Joe  ain’t  dead!  Leave  him  to 
me,  I say.  He  couldn’t  die.”  Then  the  boy 
who  had  broken  his  way  through  them  all, 
knelt  down  by  the  still  figure.  The  men  fell 
back  and  looked  at  him. 

“ Didn’t  think  a Toad-Hollowite  cared  a rap 
for  another  soul  on  earth.” 

“ Hush  ! ” It  was  a woman’s  voice,  gentle, 
but  commanding.  The  crowd  fell  back  further 
yet  to  see  Miss  Marion  Frisbie.  And  she  paused 
at  the  wild  words,  “Joe,  O,  Joe!  do  look  at 
me.  I was  mad  ’cause  she,  my  own  Miss 
Marion,  loved  you  better  nor  me.  But  I don’t 
care  now.  Joe,  do  speak  to  me;  Joe!” 

In  his  eagerness,  he  lifted  up  the  poor  head, 
but  it  slipped  from  his  trembling  hand,  falling 
with  a dull  thud  back  again  on  the  ground. 
The  boy  shivered,  and  groveled  on  the  ground. 

“ Pick  up  the  one  who  is  hurt,”  said  Miss 
Frisbie  to  the  staring  men.  “Mickey,  dear 
boy,”  rapidly  going  over  to  lay  her  hand  on 
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him  as  he  writhed  on  the  ground,  “come,  1 
want  you.” 

Mechanically,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
Mickey  got  up  and  stumbled  after  her.  The 
men  were  already  in  advance  bearing  Fighting 
Joe,  looking  as  if  he  would  never  merit  that 
name  again,  followed  by  a small  portion  of  the 
crowd  drawn  to  the  fire,  preferring  this  excite- 
ment to  the  more  noisy  one  when  the  rest  of 
the  walls  should  tumble. 

It  was  all  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it,  and  Mickey,  wild  with  terror  and  re- 
morse, heard  the  lessening  shouts  and  clangor 
of  fire-bells,  as  the  procession  reached  home,  as 
so  many  accusing  consciences.  Aunt  Philena 
received  them  with  open  arms,  Rob  ran  hither 
and  thither,  and  helped  in  all  that  a boy  could 
do,  while  the  scholars  got  in  one  another’s  way, 
and  hung  helplessly  about  till  the  doctor  came. 
Then  all  turned  black  before  Mickey,  and  un- 
able to  hear  “He  is  dead,”  he  rushed  out  of 
doors,  and,  not  caring  where  he  went,  soon 
found  himself  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green’s  study. 

“Oh!  I say,”  he  cried,  aghast  at  his  own 
temerity  in  standing  there,  “ that  chap’s  dead, 
I ’xpect,”  twirling  his  fingers  in  silent  misery. 
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“That  chap’s  dead ?”  repeated  the  minister, 
in  astonishment,  and  putting  his  finger  in  his 
Commentary,  where  he  had  just  looked  up  an 
interesting  item  toward  his  next  Sunday’s  ser- 
mon, “what  do  you  mean,  Mickey,  my  boy?” 

“ Rapped  on  the  head,”  said  Mickey  con- 
cisely; “walls  fell,  you  know.  Oh!  oh!  I wish’t 
I hadn’t  said  things  to  him.  And  she  feels 
bad,  too.” 

“Come  here  and  tell  me  about  it.”  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  feeling  that  here  was  something  calling 
more  loudly  for  sympathy  than  any  call  for 
sermonic  eloquence  just  then,  shut  his  Com- 
mentary, and  turned  his  back  on  his  study  table. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  Mickey,  taking  up  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  minister’s  chair ; “ ye  see  it 
was  the  fire,  sir,”  his  poor  hands  working  con- 
vulsively, “an’  Fighting  Joe  give  a lape  in 
amongst  the  walls.” 

“Not  Miss  Marion’s  house?”  cried  the  min- 
ister, with  a start. 

“ O,  no,  sir ! did  ye  think  I would  be  here 
now,”  cried  Mickey,  with  big  eyes,  “ if  ’twas 
anythin’  to  do  with  her?  She  don’t  need  me,” 
swallowing  very  hard,  “and  I don’t  know  any- 
where else  to  go  — for  Fighting  Joe  is  dead.” 
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He  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  in  a 
dull,  helpless  way  that  quite  went  to  the  minis- 
ter’s heart.  He  reached  over  and  took  up  one 
of  the  hard  hands. 

“ Well,  but,  Mickey,  I don’t  see  as  you  have 
anything  to  blame  yourself  for,”  he  said  kindly; 
“ Joe  was  at  the  fire,  I suppose,  as  all  you  boys 
were”  — Mickey  nodded  — “ and  you  certainly 
didn’t  have  any  hand  in  his  getting  hurt?” 

“ I screeched  at  him  when  I see  the  walls 
shake,”  said  Mickey.  “We  all  did,  but  he 
would  go.” 

“ Then,”  said  Mr.  Green,  puzzled  at  the  sud- 
denly developed  tenderness  of  the  conscience  of 
the  former  Toad-Hollo wite,  “I  really  do  not 
see  what  you  have  to  distress  yourself  about.” 

“ I jist  hated  him,”  exploded  Mickey,  his 
face  working  with  the  effort  to  tell  it  all  before 
his  courage  oozed  out.  “ Mis3  Marion  took  to 
him,  and  I was  sorry  I brought  him  to  the 
school ; he  wouldn’t  come,  sir,  till  I made  him, 
and  I used  to  wish  bad  things  would  happen  to 
him,  and  now  they  have.  O,  dear,  dear!  Fight- 
ing Joe  is  dead.”  And  now  he  was  crying  in 
earnest,  down  on  the  study  carpet  and  rolling 
over  and  over. 
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The  minister  got  out  of  his  chair  and  paced 
the  floor.  He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel. Three  o’clock;  to-night  was  his  weekly 
prayer  meeting  — only  the  morrow  remained  in 
which  to  finish  the  Sunday  sermon ; and  half 
of  Saturday  must  be  devoted  to  a funeral  ser- 
vice. Yet  he  would  do  it;  this  soul  must  be 
helped  out  of  its  dire  despair,  and  set  firmly  in 
that  path  it  had  so  lately  entered  upon. 

“Mickey,”  said  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  a moment  or 
two  later,  “ let  us,  you  and  I,  go  over  to  the 
Frisbie  School.  I want  to  see  Miss  Marion 
about  something,  and  you  can  tell  me  a little 
more  of  all  this  on  the  way.” 

Mickey  shrank  into  himself  on  the  floor. 
<c  I’d  rather  not,”  came  in  smothered  accents. 

“Come.”  Mr.  Green  already  had  his  study 
coat  off  and  his  walking  one  on,  and  there  he 
stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  ; so,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  expected  of  him,  Mickey  somehow  found 
his  feet,  and  before  he  quite  knew  how,  they 
were  on  the  way  to  the  Frisbie  School. 

And  instead  of  being  preached  to,  or  indeed 
interviewed  in  any  way,  the  subject  of  the  fire 
was  wholly  ignored.  Mr.  Green  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  the  desire  to  find  out  how  Mickey 
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was  getting  on  in  his  lessons,  and  how  the  work 
in  the  chair-room  was  progressing  ; and  by  tho 
time  the  two  turned  in  at  the  school  inclosure 
Mickey  was  actually  laughing.  His  face  pulled 
down  to  a sudden  horror  then,  and  he  cried, 
“ Oh  ! I can’t  go  in.  Fighting  Joe  is  dead  ! ” 

Instead,  he  was  gently  propelled  forward, 
heard  voices  exclaim,  “ Why,  Mickey,  where 
have  you  been  ? ” 

“Miss  Marion  has  been  worrying  fit  to  kill 
about  you,”  and  more  of  this  same  sort,  which 
only  added  to  his  general  distress. 

“ Pale-face  Jimmy  ” ran  up  to  him  suddenly 
out  of  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  hall. 

“ Mickey,  Mickey,  he’s  been  asking  for  you ; 
hurry  up ! ” 

Mickey  heard  as  in  a dream.  The  minister 
stopped,  and  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

“He  wants  you,”  said  Jimmy  again,  pluck- 
ing his  sleeve. 

Mickey  suffered  himself  to  be  led  off,  not 
caring  where  he  went. 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  glad  to  go,  when  a 
fellow  has  been  almost  killed,  like  Fighting 
Joe.” 

“ What  ? ” roared  Mickey. 
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ISAY,”  repeated  Jimmy  incisively,  “that 
when  a chap  has  been  almost  killed,  like 
Fighting  Joe,  it’s  about  time  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  I think.” 

“I’ll  knock  you  into  the  middle  of  next  week,” 
screamed  Mickey,  springing  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  pale  face  before  him,  “if  you’re  makin’ 
game  of  me.  Ain’t  Joe  dead?” 

“No,”  said  Pale-face  Jimmy  quietly;  “didn’t 
I tell  you  he  asked  for  you,  Mickey?” 

Down  the  hall  fled  Mickey,  almost  into  Rob’s 
arms. 

“Halloo!”  exclaimed  that  individual,  “where 
have  you  been,  Mickey?  The  house  has  been 
turned  upside  down  almost  for  you.” 

“ Let  me  go  ! ” cried  Mickey,  with  wild  eyes, 
and  trying  to  push  past.  “He’s  livin’  — Joe 
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“I  know  it,”  said  Rob  gratefully,  “and  I’m 
glad  you’re  all  right.  Miss  Marion  has  been 
feeling  dreadfully  about  you,  Mickey.” 

“She  don’t  set  by  me  as  she  used  to,”  said 
Mickey  impulsively,  “but  it’s  all  right.  Now 
I’m  going  to  see  Joe.  Let  me  by,”  and  he 
tried  to  hurry  on. 

“ See  here,”  cried  Rob  suddenly,  putting  out 
a detaining  hand,  “don’t  you  go  to  getting 
things  into  that  head  of  yours  that  don’t  be- 
long there,  Mickey.  You’re  usually  smart,  but 
I’m  afraid  you’ve  conjured  up  a bugaboo  out 
of  nothing  this  time.  What  do  you  mean,  any- 
way, about  Miss  Marion  not  thinking  as  much 
of  you  as  she  used  to  — eh?” 

“Well,  she  don’t,”  said  Mickey,  hanging  his 
head,  and  not  offering  to  stir  now,  “’cause 
Fightin’  Joe’s  her  proteej.” 

“ Her  what?”  cried  Rob. 

“ That’s  what  folks  said  he  was.  Mrs.  Ma- 
loon,  who  lives  in  Misery  Court  in  Toad  Hollow, 
where  I used  to,  said  he  was,  any  way.” 

“ O,  dear,  dear,  dear  ! ” cried  Rob,  doubling 
up  in  a sudden  fit  of  laughter,  which  it  seemed 
to  him  was  terribly  wicked  to  allow  to  escape, 
in  the  face  of  Fighting  Joe’s  danger  so  lately 
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run.  “ You  must  mean  protege.  O,  Mickey! 
you  will  kill  me.” 

Mickey,  who  could  stand  a laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense in  the  bravest  sort  of  a fashion,  now 
managed  a grin  that  possessed  all  his  round 
face.  When  he  came  out  of  it  he  felt  better, 
and  when  Rob’s  next  words  fell  upon  his  ear 
he  became  positively  jubilant. 

“Well,  Mickey,  you’re  a goose,  if  ever  there 
was  one,”  cried  Rob,  his  blue  eyes  flashing  with 
sudden  light,  in  which  there  was  more  affection 
than  reproach.  “ Listen ! Joe  can  wait  for 
you  ; you’d  be  in  no  condition  of  mind  to  see 
him  till  this  little  affair  is  straightened  out,” 
and  he  dragged  the  boy  to  a quiet  angle  in  the 
hall.  “Miss  Marion,  bless  her,”  and  his  tone 
was  very  reverent,  “has  always  thought  every- 
thing of  you  from  the  very  first.  Think  how 
she  took  you  up,  and  what  she’s  done  for  you.” 
Mickey  howled  in  sudden  anguish.  “Don’t 
I know  it?  Oh  ! don’t  go  for  to  tell  me  that.” 
“Well,  she  don’t  change,”  declared  Rob 
superbly,  “ and  when  she  once  begins  to  do  for 
a person  she  don’t  give  up,  now  I tell  you.” 
Mickey  writhed  all  over,  and  tried  to  explain 
that  the  change  was  in  him,  and  that  he  didn’t 
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blame  Miss  Frisbie  for  not  liking  him  as  much 
as  ever,  and  more  of  this  same  sort,  but  Rob 
wouldn’t  hear  him. 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense!  now  I tell  you  what’s 
the  matter  with  you,  my  boy;  you’ve  been 
struck  with  a little  jealousy  and  a good  deal 
of  sensitiveness  mixed  up  together.  In  other 
words,”  as  he  saw  the  puzzled  expression  on 
the  face  before  him,  “you  felt  low  down  in 
your  mind,  and  so  you  thought  Miss  Marion 
had  changed.  Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  she  said 
to  me  the  other  day.  It  was  these  very  words, 
Mickey,  on  my  solemn  word  of  honor.” 

Both  boys  were  standing,  facing  each  other, 
Rob  drew  a long  breath,  and  went  on.  “She 
said,  4 You  know,  Rob,  perhaps  I ought  not  to 
say  it,  but  Mickey  was  the  boy  I first  loved  in 
this  work,  and  I always  shall  love  him  first.’  ” 

“ O,  don’t ! ” Mickey  threw  himself  flat  on 
the  floor.  “ I ain’t  worth  it,  I ain’t ! ” 

“And  she  said,”  continued  Rob,  bending  over 
him,  “ 4 Mickey  is  going  to  make  a noble  man. 
If  he  don’t,  it  will  make  me  very  unhappy.’ 
Get  up,  Mickey;  I would,  if  I were  you,  and 
such  things  were  said  of  me.” 

Mickey  lay  quite  still  a breathing  space,  thea 
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rose  quietly  to  stand  on  his  two  sturdy  young 
feet.  There  was  not  a trace  of  the  feeling 
that  had  swept  across  his  face.  He  looked 
steadily  at  Rob  a minute,  then  said,  putting  out 
his  hand,  “ Thank  you,”  and  was  off  to  Fighting 
Joe. 

Rob  looked  down  into  his  shapely  palm, 
where  Mickey’s  hard  brown  hand  had  rested. 
“ Whew ! ” he  whistled,  “ a fellow  never  knows 
where  that  Mickey  will  turn  up.  He’s  a brick 
this  time.” 

“ Where’s  Miss  Frisbie?”  asked  Aunt  Philena 
a week  after,  of  one  of  the  domestics  whom 
she  met  in  searching  for  the  young  mistress  of 
the  mansion  ; “I  can’t  find  her  upstairs.” 

u She  isn’t  downstairs,”  said  the  domestic, 
“for  I’ve  just  been  looking  for  her.  Mrs. 
McGuire  wants  to  see  her.” 

Aunt  Philena  turned  in  a puzzled  way,  and 
slowly  retraced  her  steps. 

But  calling  here  and  there,  and  exploring  the 
several  apartments,  brought  no  peaceful  face 
and  bright  eyes  that  she  so  loved  to  view,  and 
reluctantly  Aunt  Philena  gave  it  up,  and  slip- 
ping a letter  into  her  pocket,  she  set  her  mind 
to  something  else,  saying  to  herself,  “ She’s 
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probably  gone  down  town,  and  didn’t  have 
time  to  tell  any  one.” 

And  presently,  her  thrifty  soul  bethinking  it- 
self of  a certain  parcel  of  garments  in  the  attic 
that  Miss  Marion  had  given  her  to  be  sent  to 
the  poor,  in  a leisure  moment,  Aunt  Philena 
sprang  to  the  duty,  determined  to  put  by  her 
excitement  in  the  work  over  getting  them  off. 

“ I’ll  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,”  she  said, 
mounting  the  stairs;  “get  those  clothes  off,  and 
learn  a little  patience  about  giving  her  this  let- 
ter.” She  tapped  the  pocket  of  her  dress 
softly  as  she  spoke,  and  kept  on  her  way  to  a 
small  room  set  apart  for  unused  garments,  and 
articles  not  yet  relegated  to  the  lumber  depart- 
ment of  the  attic. 

“Why,  Marion  Frisbie!”  she  exclaimed,  both 
hands  well  up  in  the  air.  There  sat  Miss  Fris- 
bie, her  hands  ostensibly  busy  over  a garment 
she  held  in  her  lap,  but  her  face  showed  traces 
of  preoccupation,  and  of  something  that  must 
have  hurt  deeply,  for  there  were  two  or  three 
late  tears  on  her  cheek. 

“O,  Aunt  Philena!”  the  girl  dropped  her 
head  abruptly,  “you’ve  found  me.  Well,  I 
thought  I’d  come  up  here,  where  no  one  will 
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see  me,  and  perhaps  if  I did  something  for 
somebody,”  nervously  playing  with  the  gar- 
ment across  her  lap,  “ I’d  feel  better.” 

“Did  something  for  somebody,”  echoed  Aunt 
Philena;  “you  blessed  dear,  as  if  you  are  not 
thinking  of  others  with  every  breath  you  draw. 
Marion,”  and  she  drew  quite  close  to  the  old 
chair,  “don’t  feel  badly,  dear,  it  almost  kills 
me.  Your  father  is  so  happy  — but  it  isn’t 
strange  that  it  comes  over  you  sometimes  till 
yon  can’t  bear  it.” 

“It  isn’t  papa,”  said  Marion  huskily,  “he  is 
happy  with  mamma,  and  wholly  at  rest,  and  I 
can  carry  on  his  work.  But  — but  — Jack  ia 
angry  with  me,  and  I haven’t  had  a letter  from 
him  for  so  long,  dear  Aunt  Philena.” 

She  was  sobbing  in  good  earnest  now,  her 
head  where  it  often  was,  on  the  good  shoulder 
of  her  friend. 

Aunt  Philena’s  heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  out  the  letter,  though 
with  no  small  trembling  for  fear  of  the  anger 
it  might  contain. 

“ I kept  this  as  you  told  me  to  when  the  mail 
came,  and  I tried  to  find  you  all  over  the 
house.” 


AN  UNEXPECTED  REWARD. 
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Marion  heard  scarcely  a word.  All  she  knew 
was,  there  was  the  precious  letter  with  the 
South  American  postmark,  and  Jack’s  dear 
handwriting.  She  seized  it,  and  kissed  it 
hungrily. 

“ Good-by,”  said  Aunt  Philena,  with  a pat 
on  her  head  and  a smile,  and  Marion,  with  the 
door  shut  between  her  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
spread  the  letter  open. 


Marign  dear  [It  was  very  brief]  I’ve  come  to  my  senses.  . 
Never  mind  the  story  now.  I’ve  been  sick  (to  make  a very 
long  story  short),  and  I see  everything  in  your  light  now.  I 
start  for  home  in  about  a week.  If  you  think  I can,  may 
I work  for  your  Frisbie  School?  I’d  like  to,  dear,  all  my  lifec 

Jack  Faraday. 


BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


HOLD  UP  YOUR  HEADS,  GIRLS  ! By  Annie  H.  Ryder.  $1.09. 

One  of  the  brightest,  breeziest  books  for  girls  ever  written ; as  sweet  and 
wholesome  as  the  breath  of  clover  on  a clear  June  morning,  and  as  full  of  life 
and  inspiration  as  a trumpet  call.  The  writer,  a popular  teacher,  speaks  of 
what  she  knows,  and  has  put  her  own  magnetism  into  these  little  plain,  sensi- 
ble, earnest  talks,  and  the  girls  will  read  them  and  be  thrilled  by  them  as  by  a 
personal  presence. 

A NEW  DEPARTURE  FOR  GIRLS.  By  Margaret  Sidney. 
75  cents. 

In  this  bright  little  story,  we  see  what  may  be  really  done  in  the  way  of  self- 
support  by  young  women  of  sturdy  independence  and  courage,  with  no  false 
pride  to  deter  them  from  taking  up  the  homely  work  which  they  are  capable 
of  doing.  It  will  give  an  incentive  to  many  a baffled,  discouraged  girl  who 
has  failed  from  trying  to  work  in  the  old  ruts. 

HOW  THEY  LEARNED  HOUSEWORK.  By  Christina 

Goodwin.  75  cents. 

Four  merry  schoolgirls  during  vacation  time  are  inducted  into  the  mysteries 
of  chamber-work,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  pntting  up  preserves  and  cutting 
and  making  underclothes,  all  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one  of  the  moth- 
ers. . The  whole  thing  is  made  attractive  for  them  in  a way  that  is  simply  cap- 
tivating, and  the  story  of  their  experiment  is  full  of  interest. 

A GIRL’S  ROOM.  With  plans  and  designs  for  work  upstairs  and 
down,  and  entertainments  for  herself  and  friends.  By  Some  Friends  op 
the  Girls.  $1.00. 

This  dainty  volume  not  only  shows  girls  howto  make  their  rooms  cosey  and 
attractive  at  small  trouble  and  expense,  but  also  how  to  pass  a social  eveninj 
with  various  games,  and  to  prepare  many  pretty  and  useful  articles  for  them- 
selves  and  friends. 

CHRISTIE’S  CHRISTMAS.  By  Pansy.  i2mo,  fully  illustrated, 

Christie  is  one  of  those  delightfully  life-like,  naive  and  interesting  charao 
tars  which  no  one  so  well  as  Pansy  can  portray,  and  in  the  study  of  whicl 
every  reader  will  find  delight  and  profit. 

ANNA  MARIA’S  HOUSEKEEPING.  By  Mrs.  S.  D.  Power. 
i6mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.00. 

Articles  on  household  matters,  written  in  a clear,  fascinating  style  out  of 
th*  experience  of  a writer  who  knows  whereof  she  speaks.  Every  girl  and 
young  housekeeper  should  own  a copy. 

BRAVE  GIRLS.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  Nora  Perry, 
Mrs.  John  Sherwood  and  others.  $1.50. 

Here  are  deeds  of  stirring  adventure  and  peril,  and  quiet  heroism  no  lea* 
b\ive,  to  incite  girls  to  be  faithful  and  fearless,  strong  and  true  to  the  right. 

NEW  EVERY  MORNING:  Selections  of  Reading's  for 
Girls.  By  Annie  H.  Ryder.  $1.00. 

This  is  just  such  a book  as  one  would  expect  from  the  popular  author  of 
* Hold  up  your  Heads,  Girls ! ” and  will  be  no  less  a favorite  The  selections 
are  all  choice  and  apprporiate,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  each  morning  by  the 
happy  owners- 


MARGARET  SIDNEY’S  BOOKS. 

That  " Child  Classic,’'  FIVE  LITTLE  PEPPERS  AND  HCW 
THEY  GREW\  comes  out  in  a new,  charming  edition.  $1.50. 

The  perfect  reproduction  of  child  life  in  its  minutest  phases  catches  one’s 
attention  at  once.  — Christian  Advocate . 

SO  AS  BY  FIRE.  $1.25. 

We  have  followed  with  intense  interest  the  story  of  David  Folsom.  — ■ 
W oman  at  Work. 

THE  PETTIBONE  NAME.  $1.25. 

This  is  a capital  story  illustrating  New  England  life. — Inter-Oceani  Chi« 
cago. 

The  characters  of  the  story  seem  to  be  studies  from  life.  — Boston  Post . 

HALF  YEAR  AT  BRONCKTON.  #1.25. 

A lively  boy  writes,  “ This  is  about  the  best  book  that  ever  was  written  or 
ever  can  be. 

HOW  THEY  WENT  TO  EUROPE.  i6mo,  illustrated. 

The  plan  of  the  book  resembles,  in  some  respects,  that  of  “A  Voyage 
Around  my  Room.”  It  is  certainly  bright.  — N.  Y.  Independent. 

THE  GOLDEN  WEST.  Extra  cloth,  $2.25  ; boards,  $1.75. 

The  best  travel  book  for  children.  It  combines  fun  with  instruction  in  the 
right  proportions.  The  pictures  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
along  the  sunny  Pacific  slopes,  are  full  of  graphic  coloring. 

WHO  TOLD  IT  TO  ME  ? $1.25. 

A most  stirring  story  of  school  life  in  New  England.  The  characters  make 
their  mark  in  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  is  such  a book  as  you  would  expect 
from  Margaret  Sidney. 

WHAT  THE  SEVEN  DID.  Boards,  $1. 75 ; extra  cloth,  $2.25. 

A royal  gift  book  for  children.  They  read  it  again  and  again,  and,  best  of 
all,  they  practice  it.  Many  Wordsworth  Clubs  are  doing  deeds  of  charity  ac- 
cording to  the  model  in  this  book. 

A NEW  DEPARTURE  FOR  GIRLS*  75  cents. 

The  most  practical,  sensible  and  to-the-point  book  which  has  been  written 
for  girls  within  the  last  fifty  years — a godsend  to  the  “ Helen  Harknesses” 
of  our  great  cities,  and  small  towns  as  well.  That  this  kindly  effort  has  already 
reached  young  women  is  evident  from  advertisements  already  appearing  in  the 
“ Wanted  ” columns  of  the  Boston  dailies. 

POLLY  : Where  she  lived,  what  she  said  and  what  she 
Did.  Quarto,  50  cents. 

With  twelve  full-page  pictures  by  Margaret  Johnson.  A story  of  a funny 
parrot  and  two  charming  children. 

ON  EASTER  DAY.  An  illustrated  poem.  35  cents. 

THE  MINUTE  MAN.  A ballad  of  the  “ shot  heard  round  the  world.” 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 

HESTER,  and  other  New  England  Stories.  A story  for  adults.  $ 1.25. 

The  character  touches  are  strong  and  well-defined.  It  is  fresh  with  New 
England  atmosphere. 

TWO  MODERN  LITTLE  PRINCES,  and  other  Stories  for  yoenc 

people.  $1.00. 

Full  of  exquisite  touches  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  cosey  home  life. 


The  True  Story  of 

Christopher  Columbus 


Called  the  Admiral 

Told  for  Youngest  Readers  byELBRIDGE 
S.  BROOKS,  author  of  66  Historic  Boys/* 
“ The  Story  of  the  American  Sailor,”  “ The 
Story  of  the  United  States,”  etc. 

Bound  in  elegant  illuminated  cover , with  coat 
of  arms  of  Spain  and  the  United  States , 
together  with  elaborate  decorations , 

Price,  $1.25 ; Extrh  Cloth,  $1.50 

It  is  with  the  desire  to  picture  for  younger  readers 
the  real  Columbus,  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  prepared  for 
the  children  his  “ True  Story  of  Ch  istoplier  Colum- 
bus.” There  is  so  much  of  interest,  so  much  that  is 
stirring,  striking,  absorbing  and  dramatic  in  the  real 
story  of  the  adventures,  the  trials  and  the  success  of 
the  great  Italian  who  found  a New  World,  that  it  does 
not  need  the  time-worn  fables  or  the  hectic  over- 
statements of  an  earlier  day  to  emphasize  the  story 
or  halo  the  life  of  the  great  Admiral. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  is  attractive  in 
make-up,  and  its  brilliant  and  artistic  cover  will  draw 
the  children  first  into  looking  at  it  and  then  into 
reading  it.  * 

The  above  is  the  initial  volume  of  the  new  True 
Story  Series  of  Lives  of  Great  Men.  Other  volumes 
in  preparation. 


A QUARTETTE  OF  DELIGHTS. 


Dollikins  and  the  Miser. 

By  Frances  Eaton,  author  of  “A  Queer  Little  Prin- 
cess.” Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Taylor.  4to,  cloth,  1.50. 
A resolute  little  maid  takes  a miser  for  “her  mission.” 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody  she  succeeded  in  revivify- 
ing his  shriveled  old  heart.  Quaint,  impetuous  and  full 
of  noble  impulses,  Dollikins  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
creations  of  child  fiction.  A portion  of  this  story  ap- 
peared originally  as  a $7 50  prize  serial  in  the  Youths 
Companion. 

Three  Little  Maids 

By  Mary  Bathurst  Deane.  IPnsrranons  by  F.  O, 
Small.  4to,  1,50. 

The  every-day  life  of  three  bright,  merry,  wholesome 
little  English  lassies,  full  of  keen  intelligence  and  animal 
spirits.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicious  than  the  story 
of  their  lively  good  times  with  Captain  Barley  and  Denzil 
and  Cecilia  and  other  of  their  friends,  in  the  pleasant  old 
English  town. 

Little  He  and  She. 

By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  Quarto,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  1.50. 

A charming  story  of  two  intensely  natural  children, 
who  by  their  love  for  one  another  and  their  unconscious- 
ness of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “hate,”  bring  together 
two  older  persons  who  have  been  long  estranged.  A 
thoroughly  healthy,  unconventional,  amusing  and  helpful 
story  for  both  young  and  old. 

A Queer  Little  Princess. 

By  Frances  Eaton.  Quarto,  illustrated,  1.50. 

A most  bewitching  creature  is  this  sweet  little  AmerL 
can  princess,  with  her  bright  original  ways,  and  tender, 
generous  nature,  “ the  queerest,  dearest,  best  little  girl  in 
the  world,”  a feminine  Lord  Fauntleroy,  yet  entirely 
unlike. 

“Hundreds  of  children  ought  to  count  this  among  their  holiday 
g^fts  ” — Golden  Ride. 


BLACK  BEAUTY. 

HIS  GROOMS  AND  COMPANIONS. 

The  “ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ” of  the  Horse . 

By  A.  SEWELL.  l2mo,  $1.00. 

Lothrop’s  edition,  illustrated  with 
twelve  choice  full-page  cuts,  printed 
from  new  plates  on  excellent  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound.  The  story 
itself  is  absorbing  and  full  of  intense 
interest ; no  one  who  has  the  least 
regard  for  this  noble  animal  should  fail 
to  read  it.  It  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  touches  upon  all  the  essential 
points  of  treatment,  as  well  as  awaken- 
ing the  dormant  sympathy  of  those 
who  are  careless  or  indifferent.  Its 
lessons  of  humanity  and  kindness  are 
invaluable  for  the  young.  Every  family 
should  have  a copy. 

::  Charmingly  direct,  naive,  tender  and  suggestive  of 
higher  things.  Every  lover  of  the  horse  should  read 
this  book.”  — Delineator,  N.  Y.  City. 

“The  story  is  very  interestingly  told  and  must  fascinate 
every  one  who  has  a love  for  dumb  animals.”  — New 
Bedford  Journal. 


At  the  Bookstores , or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  Publishers , 


GOLDEN  GEMS 


The  Young  Folks’  Golden  Treasury  of 
History. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  designs  by 
well-known  artists.  4to,  cloth,  plain,  #2.25;  full  gilt, 
$2.75. 

Fancy  an  inverted  horn  of  plenty  from  which  historical  sketches, 
stories  and.  poems  are  rolling  in  jolly  disorder  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  this  book.  Notice  a few  of  the  titles : “ Raleigh  and  the 
Potato,”  “ Daniel  Webster  in  his  New  Hampshire  Home,”  “ Raga- 
muffins and  General  Washington,”  “The  Doves  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,” “ The  First  Blow  for  American  Liberty,”  “The  Minute 
Man?”  and  “ The  Ballad  of  Kenilworth.”  Nothing  has  been  admitted 
that  is  not  of  the  . highest  order  of  interest  and  literary  merit.  It  will 
prove  a valuable  incentive  to  historical  study. 

Young  Folks’  Golden  Treasury  of  Travel 
and  Adventure. 

Numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations.  4to,  cloth,  plain, 
$2.25;  full  gilt,  $2.75. 

Every  quarter  of  the  globe  pays  tribute  into  this  coffer  of  the  roysu 
family  of  “ Young  Folks,”  and  the  best  authors  and  artists,  are  the 
bearers  of  the  tribute,  every  bit  of  which  is  pure  gold.  For  instance, 
John  Wills  Hays  brings  a story  entitled  “ An  Adventure  in  a Mica 
Mine,”  Maurice  Thompson  “ My  First  Voyage,”  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field “ In  the  Line  of  the  Earthquake,”  Felix  L.  Oswald  “ The  Life 
Trail,”  David  Kerr  “A  School  on  the  Faroe  Islands,”  and  Lieut 
Frederick  Schwatka  “An  Unintentional  Chase  for  a Polar  Bear.” 
Sandham,  Childe  Hassam,  Pennell,  Garrett,  Merrill  and  Lungren 
bring  pictures.  The  resources  of  a treasury  thus  filled  are  almost 
inexhaustible,  whether  for  pleasure  or  instruction. 

Young  Folks’  Golden  Treasury  of  Poems. 

Selected  from  the  writings  of  English  and  American 
Authors.  More  than  300  illustrations.  4to,  cloth,  plain, 
$2.25;  gilt  edges,  $2.75. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
admirably  suited  to  young  people’s  tastes,  and  covering  a wide  range  of 
mood  and  subject.  Such  poets  as  Whittier,  Holmes,  Tennyson,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  Margaret  Sidney,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Miss  Phelps 
and  Miss  Rossetti  are  among  those  from  whose  writings  selections  are 
made;  and  Lungren,  Miss  Humphrey,  Miss  Lathbury,  F.  T.  Church, 
Jessie  Curtis  Shepherd  and  Garrett  are  among  the  artists.  The  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  full  and  varied  of  children’s  poems  extant 


EXQUISITE  GIFT  BOOKS. 


The  Poet’s  Year, 

Edited  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Oblong  4to,  super- 
calendered  paper.  150  illustrations,  of  which  25  are 
full-page  drawings  by  Chaloner.  Gold  cloth,  $ 6.00 ; 
morocco,  $ 10.00 . 

“The  Poet’s  Year”  is  the  happy  execution  of  an  ad- 
mirable and  original  idea. 

It  is  a volume  of  carefully  selected  poetry  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  embraces  not  only  the  choicest  gems  of  the 
older  poets,  but  an  almost  endless  variety  of  selections 
from  famous  and  popular  writers  of  the  day,  with  numer- 
ous original  poems  contributed  especially  for  the  purpose. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  delightful  and 
diversified  collection  of  poems  illustrative  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  manifold  human  emotions  inspired  by 
them.  The  whole  make-up  of  the  book  is  in  keeping  with 
its  contents,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gift-books 
of  the  year. 

Out  of  Doors  with  Tennyson, 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
Fully  illustrated  with  views  of  the  localities  of  the 
poems.  Quarto,  $2. 50. 

Such  poems  and  portions  of  poems  written  by  the 
Laureate  as  have  to  do  with  out-door  life  in  any  way  — 
“The  Brook,”  of  course,  and  the  “Garden  Song”  in 
Maud,  and  many  others.  One  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
many  exquisite  descriptions  of  pastoral  scenes  in  Tenny- 
son’s poetry  until  he  finds  them  gathered  in  this  delight- 
ful volume  which  will  have  a special  charm  for  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  well  as  all  admirers  of  the 
poet. 

“ What  endears  Tennyson  to  me  is  his  handling  of  the  everyday 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  He  has  learnt  to  see  that  in  all  in  nature, 
in  the  hedge-row  and  sand  bank  as  well  as  the  Alp  peak  and  the  ocean 
waste,  is  a true  sublimity,  and  ever-fertile  garden  of  poetic  images.” 

Charles  Kingsley. 


TWO  DELIGHTFUL  BOOKS 
FOR  THE  HOME. 


The  Kingdom  of  Home. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.  8vo, 
cloth,  3.00;  leather,  6.00. 

One  of  those  books  that  appeal  to  everybody  with  a 
heart.  These  are  the  simplest,  sweetest  and  tenderest  of 
all  the  poets’  songs,  chosen  from  th>.  authors  of  all  times, 
obscure  as  well  as  famous  — for  here  all  have  been  elo- 
quent. All  that  makes  home  sacred  — its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, its  welcomes  and  farewells,  its  cradle  songs,  its 
wedding  melodies,  its  poems  of  sorrow  and  its  hymns 
of  consolation  and  resignation,  finds  expression  in  this 
volume. 

“ Whoever  wishes  for  a really  fine  collection  of  poetry  treating  of  the 
home,  will  hnd  perfect  satisfaction  in  this  noble  volume.,, — Christian 
Intelligencer , New  York. 


Great  Cities  of  the  World. 

Edited  by  Elb ridge  S.  Brooks.  Large  quarto,  cloth, 

2.50.  Popular  edition,  1.50.  Fully  illustrated. 

Like  a vast  panorama,  this  book  unfolds  before  us  the 
wonders  of  every  city  of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  on  the  globe,  in  the  order  of  their  population. 
We  see  their  famous  buildings,  their  quaint  streets,  the 
peculiar  dre^s  of  the  people,  in  the  numerous  illustrations, 
and  in  graphic  language  we  are  told  their  origin,  growth, 
interesting  features  and  striking  characteristics.  History, 
geography  and  statistics  are  combined  with  the  picturesque 
and  romantic,  and  we  are  given  the  pith  of  the  matter 
which  has  been  collected  from  numerous  sources.  This 
book  will  have  a value  in  every  home,  for  it  is  a general 
encyclopaedia  of  useful  and  interesting  information. 
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